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Sentinel 


A desk man on The Sentinel is a sentinel who 
guards against mistakes—such as the careless 
misuse of proper names. 


For example, he makes sure that the name of 
his paper always gets the capital treatment 
it deserves. 


In the same way, he sees that Coke is always 
spelled with an upper-case ‘*C,”’ for Coke, too, 
is a proper name. It is the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola—and both ‘‘Coke”’ and 
“Coca-Cola” are registered trade-marks as 
well as proper names. 


Good practice requires the owner of a trade- 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


mark to guard it diligently. That’s why we 
ask that you make it Coke... with a capital, 
please—just as you spell Coca-Cola with 
cap initials, 

P.S. The quality of Coke has been safely 
guarded for 65 years. Have a Coke, and work 
refreshed. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 

the same thing. “fs 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
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Now Sells to Big Magazines 

“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Paliner has 
been invaluable to me_ ever 
since,” writer Keith Monroe, 
widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, 
Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, other top maga- 
zines. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 A Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before: (2) some 
writers are earning good money-—selling 
material at higher rates than ever before. If you're 
not getting your share of editors’ checks, it ma 
not be because you lack talent, but that you ne 
to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind 
of home-study training Palmer Institute has ren- 
dered for 30 years to help writers find the most 
direct road to success and recognition. 


Remember: authorship is one of the few pro- 
fessions where earnings are virtually unlimited— 
where income depends on ability. Find out how 
Palmer may prepare you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training may help you, send for free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
a The Art 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-102 
of Writing Hollywood 28, California 
Established 1917 
tories 


Approved for Vetcrans 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Palmer Insti of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-102 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Zone 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 


| 
FREE 
+. 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called ‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must 


‘There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
‘the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


ASTER FORMULA 


.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


NOW! 
eve 450 different comic books on the newsstands! 
how to write comic scripts. 


OF COMIC 
RIPT WRITING $1 


“a BERGMAN 
5 No. Gordon St. 
38, Calif. 


Learn 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
sone for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS Ji each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND PO 
KALE IDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetr 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy 


$2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our ee 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envel and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 
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Come, gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


gree every reader knows that October 
15 is Poetry Day. I'll let you in on a secret: 
I didn’t know for sure till I looked it up. I 
wasn’t certain whether it was the 15th or the 
18th. Well, as it happens, October 18 is St. 
Luke’s Day, and the doctors ought to observe it, 
though I guess they don’t. It wouldn’t have been 
a bad selection for Poetry Day, poetry being. a 
medicine for the soul. But I found that Poetry 
Day is October 15, so observed by nearly all the 
states. 

In some places the Governor, the mayor, the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and all 
sorts of other dignitaries will take part in elabor- 
ate programs. Which is fine for those whose 
tastes run in that direction. 

I suspect, however, that more real interest in 
poetry will be aroused by simpler observances of 
the day. A number of schools have exercises with 
pupils reading their verse (and some of it is 
astonishingly good). Newspapers use a page or a 
column to feature the work of local poets. 1 
have known clergymen to select a nearby Sunday 
to draw attention to the beautiful poetic passages 
in the Bible. 

Of course, attention to poetry and what it can 
offer everybody oughtn’t to be confined to one 
day in the year. I am for poetry the year round; 
for more poetry and better poetry. During the 
coming months Author & Journalist will run a 
number of first-class articles on the writing of 
serious poetry and of light verse, both of which 
have their place in magazines and books and 
life. I believe you will find them stimulating 
whether poetry is your major interest or not. 


RITERS tell me they hesitate to submit 

manuscripts to certain markets because 
they believe these markets to be restricted to 
specific groups. In some cases they are right. For 
instance, Sunset wants to consider only articles 
written by residents of the Pacific Coast states. 
Esquire gives definite preference to material by 
male authors, though it has occasionally pub- 
lished articles by women—I wonder if it has 
chagrined the editors when some of these have 
proved very popular. 

On most publications no special restrictions are 
in effect. Some readers are under the impression 
that religious magazines confine their contributors 
to members of their own faith. This is hardly 
ever the case. 

What they want, as many of their editors have 
told Author & Journalist, is wholesome material 
which appeals to their readers and does not run 
counter to their religious beliefs. The Marian, 
for instance, asks for “stories modern yet whole: 
some, not necessarily Catholic.” The Baptist 
Leader seeks articles about “families who have 
achieved the art of doing things together”’— 
nothing about the writers or their subjects being 
Baptists. 
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Never have I known the editor of a church 
publication to ask the religious affiliations of his 
contributors. True, a writer has to know enough 
about various religious faiths not to speak lightly 
of the Apostolic Succession in a manuscript for 
an Episcopalian publication or to be critical of 
Brigham Young for Mormon readers. 

Other subscribers have the impression that the 
university magazines—such as the Sewanee Re- 
view, the Kansas Magazine, the Southwestern Re- 
view—depend on faculty and students for con- 
tributions. Actually they get extremely little ma- 
terial from these sources. True, they are looking 
for something quite different from what appears 
in the popular magazines, but they know that 
this something is as likely to come from a farm 
as from a university campus. 

Of course, you and I have heard folks insist 
that even the popular magazines buy their copy 
only from writers who have an “in” or a “drag.” 
That is plain nonsense. Staff members of a good 
many magazines and book publishing houses even 
refuse to offer their writing to their own firms 
lest favoritism be thought to enter in. 

Nothing delights any editor more than to dis- 
cover a first-class new writer. It is a feather in 
the editor’s cap. 


OU don’t have to be as old as I am to recall 

the day when writers generally had a deep- 
seated contempt for politics. They didn’t neces- 
sarily live in an ivory tower, but they at least 
lived in an ostensible Paradise which no one in- 
terested in public affairs was permitted to enter. 
They relished quoting Mencken's simile, “thick 
as the skull of a Congressman.” 

It’s been a long time since I heard a writer 
advocate “art for art’s sake.” Consider Thomas 
Mann and his propaganda against Communism 
and Fascism. Or Rebecca West and her deep in- 
terest in international affairs. Louis Bromfield is 
striving to formulate a sound agricultural policy 
for the United States. Erle Stanley Gardner is 
doing a lot to insure justice in criminal proceed- 
ings. Clarence Budington Kelland as a national 
committeeman is seeking to build up his party. 

Today many authors are definitely interested 
in public affairs. They don’t fill their non-politi- 
cal writing with propaganda for their beliefs, but 
they have convictions and stand up for them. 
They realize that freedom of expression—as well 
as every other sort of freedom—is battling against 
the effort to regiment the human mind. Writers 
need to be in the forefront of this battle. - 

Whether or not you as a writer are active in 
public affairs, at least you can vote in November. 
I urge you to do so. The United States needs 
your expressed convictions. 

O Congressman could be more pleased to 

hear what his constituents are thinking than 
I am to receive letters from readers giving their 
opinion of Author & Journalist. Scores of you 
write to me—and you have my best thanks. I 
wish that even more did so. Don’t refrain be- 
cause you have found something you don’t like— 
that is exactly what any editor wants to know 
about. 

This is your magazine. Keep on pointing out 
how it can serve you better. 
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GOOD NEWS! 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP STEP-BY-STEP 
HELP can bring you good news as early as 
with Lesson No. Ill. Mrs. Nita Daniel writes: 
“l took your chart for Lesson No. III and re- 
worked two old stories. Both acceptances 
came within a week. Credit is due you for 
both these sales. Thank you, Miss Bloom, for 
these two booster-uppers.”’ 

THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 
Both of these stories were oldies which had 
previously been rejected because they had seri- 
ous structural flaws. Before taking the PAUL- 
INE BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. Daniel 
knew only that the stories were not salable. 
She didn’t know why. After studying Lesson 
No. III, she knew not only why, but what to do 
about it. She did it and both stories sold im- 
mediately. 

HOW ABOUT YOU? 

Do you know what steps to take to write a 
salable story? Do you know why some of your 
stories have not sold? DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
TO DO TO MAKE THEM SALABLE? 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
767 Eastern Parkway A, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Approved as a correspandence course under 
the laws of the State of New York. 
Please send me without cost or obligation full in- 
formation about your step-by-step writing course 
and criticism service. 


There's a NE-W WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 


| 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please send me YOUr fre. bookies ond 
other information abous THE CREATive 
Ability PEVELOPER. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, | market 
them for you. 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel—at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. Write 
for information. 


“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working methods’’ is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 
WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


4 WILDFIRE 1S BETTER THAN EVER 


Royalty Poetry Book (yearly), Dee Walker $10 prize each 

issue, 8 Poetry Book prizes per issue, Free Evaluation cf 

OMe poem by Lucia Trent, per issue. Loads of fun and in- 

formation. Short-Shorts, Poems, Features on famous liter- 
people, Markets, Writers conference, Work-Shop, and 
ib News. $2 yr., 35¢ per copy, Bi-M. 


WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


Jennie Heard, Asst. Edt. 
(Subscribe Now) Dallas, Texas 


1 Heard, Edt. 
3 McKinney Ave. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
on of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
 verience qualifies me to give expert assistance 

’ s or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
m@ Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSEORNE 
5 23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to ‘‘write to 

sell.’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 
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What readers say 


About the Comics 


Thanks to Earle C. Bergman, and your quick 
recognition of needed information, for the August 
article, “The Comic Books,” along with its valu- 
able list of possible markets. It is an exceptionally 
well explained and outlined article... worth any 
writer’s attention and study. 

There are far too many writers nowadays who 
continue to “try” for the Great American Novel, 
or direct all their efforts to “breaking” that long 
line of rejection slips from the SEP. Writers’ 
hopes are sometimes sheer dreams of fantasy, and 
many might do better in fields such as the comic 
books than in these false fairy tales they have 
come to believe in. 

I learned a long, long time ago, that a writer 
was ANYBODY who used a typewriter TO 
WRITE SOMETHING HE COULD SELL! Be 
it novel, play, or even a lowly joke. The comic 
book field offers a good writer an opportunity for 
valuable experience along with that very es- 
sential “eating money” return. At least, it’s a 
means to an end while waiting for that dream day 
when the SEP says—“Check enclosed!” 

Mat DuFur 
Tice, Fla. 


I belong to the Central Reformed Church, and 
have gone to Sunday School since I was old 
enough to understand. I think we need comics 
just like we need cream in our coffee, or dessert. 
Or anything that would take our minds off our 
work or sickness and trouble. By the time we find 
out how they get out of trouble we have wiggled 
out of ours. 

Mrs. A. M. DAMF 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lezen-gij Nederlands? 


I wonder if any other A & J reader has had the 
experience of writing a book he can’t read. I 
have just received six copies of my Kit Carson 
novel from my Amsterdam publisher. My title 
King of the Prairies has been translated to De 
Prairie-Koning which means the same thing. 

When Kit met the statuesque Arapahoe girl, 
Tah-neeba, who was to become my great-grand- 
mother, she noticed that he was slight of stature 
and decided to call him Little Chief. In the 
Netherlands printing, Little Chief is translated 
Klein Opperhoofd. 

{ have been speculating on what Kit would have 
thought of being called an Opperhoofd. He was 
known to have shot men for less. 

CHARLES CARSON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Notebook into Novel 


For the benefit of 4 & J readers who might 
wish to read the new novel by Barnaby Conrad 
which you mention in the biographical note with 
his article (“Don’t Rely on Memory”) it should 
be recorded that the title is Matador, not Torea- 
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dor as you report. In the novel the matador ex- 
plains somewhat irritably to an American jour- 
nalist that the word is torero: “There’s no such 
word as toreador.” 

Incidentally, if any readers are curious to see in 
fictional form some of the character hints Mr. 
Conrad mentions in his article, they can find them 
in Matador. The “timid little sparrow of a man” 
is on page 90, the “undriven nail” on page 61, 
and the grotesque ‘“‘clay-headed” man (which Mr. 
Conrad mistakenly says that he hasn't yet used) 
on page 46. It is profitable, I think, for the stu- 
dent of writing to be able to correlate the pro- 
fessional writer’s theories and practice. The care- 
ful reading of Matador in the light of Mr. Con- 
rad’s article reveals many instances of the use of 
obvious notebook material to provide color and 
to enhance characterization. 

Rosert H. Wooparp 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Writers in Prison 
Dick Wright’s piece in A & J, “They Learn to 
Write in Prison,” reminds me that during the 12 
years I was editor of Railroad Magazine | bought 
and published at least 20 manuscripts from prison 
inmates, mostly in the Columbus, O., pen. 

One of the men at Columbus, convicted of 
burglary, showed such fine technique in the stories 
he sent me that I personally wrote to the parole 
board recommending that he be paroled because 
I believed he could support himself as an author. 


The board paroled him. That man has since be- 

come a prolific and successful pulp writer. 
Another Railroad Magazine contributor, in the 

Southwest, whose parole I helped to obtain, didn’t 

turn out so well. He was sent back to prison for 

another crime. 

FREEMAN H. HuBBARD 


St. Albans, N. Y. 


Writer's Friend 
A copy of the new Aé&J is on my desk. Believe 
me, it seems good to have this helpful magazine 
back once more. It’s truly a writer’s friend, for 
the articles and the lucrative material within equal 
a course in writing. ; 
I shan’t let a copy go by without reading it 
from cover to cover and keeping each issue as 
long as it remains in print. I have a stack of the 
old A&jJ when Mr. Bartlett edited it, and I 
wouldn't swap them for ten textbooks. 
Gray HuntTincton Moopy 


Amesbury, Mass. 
Who Can Beat This? 


Talking of receiving returned rejected manu- 
scripts, I think I have the record. In 1951 I re- 
ceived back from a philosophical journal (whose 
name I withhold in pity) an article which I sub- 
mitted to the editor on June 14, 1937. 

FRED SMITH 


Ellis, Kan. 


studying contracts... 


The Truth About 


Cooperative Publishing 


URING the past four years Cooperative Publishing 
D has attained a new prominence in the book field. 

But what does this plan really offer the earnest 
writer with a book he wants published? I have made a 
careful survey of the field . . . getting financial reports . . . 
checking publishing practices. 


‘The essence of my findings is contained in a valuable booklet called The 
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Truth About Cooperative Publishing, which | am making available for ten 
cents. Among other things, it gives: (a) The three ways to get a book pub- 
lished, (b) The six points to watch in a contract, (c) Six actual examples of 
authors (giving names) who have tried cooperative publishing, with the results 
they obtained. 

If you have written a book manuscript of any description, or plan to write 
one, this booklet is highly important to you. The price is 10c. Orders filled 
promptly, 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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ROSCOE GLOOP 


CONTENTS 


STORY ....---~- FRANK GLOOP 
ARTICLE ___.___-OSCAR GLOOP 
SERIAL JONAS GLOOP 
SHORT STORY... — HUGD GLOOP 
EUGENE GLOOP 
SPECIAL FEATURE .. CARL GLOOP 
BIOGRAPHY... _- — MARY GLOOP 
SCIENCE NEWS HENRI 
COVER DESIGN.. MADGE 


We know an unpublished writer who has a standard comment every time he reads a magazine in 
which every story, he says, isn’t as good as his own stuff. ‘That blankety-blank editor!’ he screams. 
"He's buying from his relatives again!” 


The writer really isn’t serious when he says that all of the contributors are related to the editor, 
but he does actually have a sneaking feeling that most of them are friends of the Big Brass on the maga- 
zine, or people with “‘ins’’ of one kind or another. The fact is, however, that he’s completely wrong. He's 
wrong for one simple reason: any editor who filled his issues with stories or articles by incompetent rela- 
“tives and friends would find his circulation going down so fast that he’d soon be out of a job. 


No, let’s face it, there’s an obvious enough explanation if your material isn’t selling as rapidly or 
‘often as it should, or isn’t selling at all. Either there’s something wrong with your stuff, technique-wise, 
4 there’s something wrong with your selection of markets. 


As you've probably heard, we’re old hands at the job of helping writers make their scripts com- ” 
pletely salable, and getting the scripts to the right market at the right moment for rapid sale. We'll be 
j|appy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
@nd cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
an be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
id give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
ERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles reqularly to national magazines, or have 
$0ld a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
Brisht commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

. What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling 
angle. He takes you eit into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn 
out publishable material . . .” —Chicago Daily News 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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By ALAN SWALLOW 


N many years of working with little magazines, 

I have found only one image which indicates 

something of their nature. It is the ancient 
image of the moon—changeable, sometimes fickle, 
but possessing strange attractions and powers. 

For little magazines are often ephemeral and 
short-lived. (One must note, however, that three 
or four are now 40 or more years old and several 
others have 30 years of age!) These magazines 
herald the new fashions, mark their coming and 
their passing. And these magazines have a real 
fascination; they demand, and achieve, dedication 
on the part of their writers, editors, publishers— 
and their few readers. 

Sometimes the adjective little seems to do in- 
justice to this group of magazines. Those which 
are now decades old or are most sumptuous in 
appearance belie the title. In my own thinking 
and writing about these magazines I have often 
called them “non-commercial” magazines. Not 
that I resent the word little. But non-commercial 
is superior in explaining the nature of the mag- 
azines to those who do wonder about them. 


The reason is that the magazines are not pub- 


Alan Swallow (Ph. D. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity) ts widely known as writer, editor, and educa- 
tor. Formerly editor of Author & Journalist, he 
now is director of the University of Denver Press 
as well as head of the Writers’ Workshop of the 
university. Also he is a publisher under his own 
imprint and that of Sage Books. Doctor Swallow 
is a well-known poet (The Remembered Land 
and other volumes), anthologist, and contributor 
to many magazines. 


If you write non-commercial verse or fiction, you can’t afford to overlook 
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lished as commercial ventures expected to turn a 
profit to the editors and publishers. In the last 
two decades, a great many of the magazines have 


been supported by grants from universities, and — 


the university quarterly has become a steadfast 
wheelhorse among the little magazines. Others, 


however, have been published at great cost and — 
sacrifice and dedication by a single individual or — 
a group of persons. Subscribers are relatively few, — 


advertising is nearly nil (except exchange adver- 
tising with other magazines), and the editors and 
publishers (frequently the same person or per- 


sons) keep the journal going out of their own — 


pockets or by doing all their own work, including 
the printing. 

A rather typical example is Decade. For more 
than 10 years, Lee Lukes (a woman, not a man) 
has been accepting manuscripts after long hours 
of reading with great care, hand-setting the type, 
and printing her magazine of short stories, one 
page at a time on a small press, four or six times 
a year. This really requires dedication; if you don’t 
think so, try it sometime. 

What is the function of these magazines for 
writers? That is the big question. But it is linked 
with such questions as these: Why write for the 
little magazines? Why do the magazines secure 
such dedication from writers, editors, and readers? 
What function do these magazines perform in our 
total literary picture? 

About a year ago I read in another writers’ mag- 
azine an article by a highly regarded writing coach 
repeating one of the oldest chestnuts about the 
little magazines. The chestnut is this: The little 
magazines are training ground for new, young 
writers. I almost rattled the typewriter hard in a 
strong, angry rejoinder; but since I was editing 
Author & Journalist at that time, I thought it 


would not be the better action to seem to em- 
broil a competitive magazine in a quarrel. 

The truth, I am sure, is that this is only one 
of the functions of the litthe magazines—and a 
minor function, at that. For if they are training 
ground for the writer, they graduate the writer 
on to what? The answer is: to writing for other 
little magazines, chiefly. At least, it should be 
said that writing for the little magazines can only 
indirectly be of any great service in learning to 
write for the large commercial magazines. If the 
latter were my single and chiet aim, then I'd at- 
tack the problem directly. ‘The fiction of the little 
magazines is different and has quite separate rea- 
sons for being. 

RITERS for little magazines at times do 

move on to writing for the large commercial 
magazines, but they do so by changing their at- 
tack and resolving upon another direction. The 
little magazine may well aid in the development 
of the novelist (literary scouts for publishers and 
ugents watch these magazines for new, budding 
novelists, more than any other single type of 
journal). ‘Too, the little magazine is essential for 
most story writers who are headed for quality an- 
thologies, individual collections of stories, and 
long-range reputations as important writers of 
the “serious” story. 

If a little magazine writer graduates from those 
magazines, it will likely be to books. And even 
his continuing work, after that graduation, is 
likely to appear most of the time in the little 
» magazines, when it is short work. Most of the 
_ people with the largest reputations in the modern 

short story—Katherine Ann Porter, Ernest Hem- 
_ ingway, William Falkner, Eudora Welty, Caro- 
~ line Gordon, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, to name 
_a few—have published the largest proportion of 
their stories in the little magazines; and many of 

them continue to do so, when they publish new 
short work, 

* To train young writers, then, I would place as 
only one function of the little magazines, and 
fourth among four functions. The others are 
“these: 

1. To publish good work which can’t be pub- 
lished in commercial magazines. This is the great. 
historical function of the little magazines. All 
writers are quite aware that commercial magazines 
have certain requirements, editorial taboos, form- 
ulas, which must be observed in their fiction, and 
even more so in their poetry. But not all fiction 
and poetry is written in the ways acceptable even 
to the most liberal editor of a commercial maga- 
zine, even in a day when the liberal editor is 
happily more frequent than in former years. In- 
deed, the reputations for quality writing, the se- 
lections for such annual volumes as the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize Stovies, Martha Foley's Best Stor- 
ies, and the later book publications of stories— 
these all indicate that much of the finest fiction 
of our time has to find its first home in the non- 
commercial magazine. This applies double to 
poetry. 

2. To experiment. Most writers are quite aware 
that literature needs continuing experiment, new 
efforts, new attacks—even if most of these experi- 
ments fail to provide us with much. ‘Phe non-com- 
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mercial magazine need not be hampered by con- 
servative taste. Always in the little magazine pic- 
ture at any moment, one will find a certain num- 
ber of these journals devoted to experiment—in 
form, in subject matter, or in a new school or 
“ism” of literary taste. After the last war, for ex- 
ample, existentialism was first known in this coun- 
try through the little magazines. In fact, the tradi- 
tion is such that any time a group of persons de- 
cide they have a new movement in literature, one 
of the first things they will do is to establish a new 
little journal to publish the work of the move- 
ment. When the function has been performed—or 
when the new movement is accepted enough that 
the work produced will have a home in other 
journals—the new magazine will probably die. 
This tradition is one of the most important tra- 
ditions of little magazine history, and its long- 
range effect upon our lives is very great. 

3. To publish ideas and attitudes which are not 
popular. The large commercial magazines—aimed 
at a general family audience or similar group—can- 
not possibly stray too far from the accepted mores 
and attitudes of the time. But no such restraint 
is necessary to the little magazine. Here for the 
first time new critical ideas, new thinking in 
politics, economics, or whatever, may have its hear- 
ing. Little magazines are not all creative work; one 
of their great functions is the hearing of new 
ideas and minority ideas in the great American 
tradition of letting the new, the different, have a 
chance at least to state its case. 

These four functions, then, are the reasons the 
little magazines are so various, so interesting, and 
so dedicated. They merit the attention of every 
serious worker in the literary arts. 

For the list of little magazines, I am_ pleased 
to acknowledge the help of James Boyer May, 
who, to my knowledge, keeps the closest account 
of these magazines today. Mr. May recently started 
his own little magazine, Trace, published in Eng- 
land. It provides an annual directory of such mag- 
azines in the English language. Trace is available 
in the United States from P. O. Box 1068, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. My own list is based upon the first 
issue of Trace, with changes of my own and fur- 
ther changes provided by Mr. May. 

In the following list, P indicates that the mag- 
azine accepts, poetry; F indicates fiction; C, liter- 
ary criticism; A, non-literary articles. ‘The word 
pays is used when the magazine is known to make 
at least a small payment for material used, com- 
monly upon publication rather than upon ac- 
ceptance. 

Accent, Box 102, Univ. Sta., Urbana, Ill. PFCA; pays. 
A.D. Magazine, 109 Greenwich Ave., New York 14. PFCA; pays. 


The Adelphi, 14 niga Smith St., Westminster, London, W.1, 
England. PFCA; pay: 


Aesthetics, Youths’ Art & Culture Circle, Seksaria Chambers, 
Third Floor, 139 Meadows St., Fort Bombay, India. FA. 


American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los Angeles 47, Calif. PA. 


merican Courier, 3332 E. 18th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. PFA. 
(Novice work.) 


Quarterly, U 


ersity of F y Philadelphi 


American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa — 
PCA; pays. (Published by Phi Beta Kappa 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., 
[Market list continued on Page 24) 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio. P. 
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SELLER’S MARKET: 


Id Million Negroes 


and a mere handful of writers appealing to them 


By Russet FE. Orruaus 


of people in this nation of ours equal to 

twice the population of Australia with only 
a handful of writers directing stories and articles 
to them specifically. Four times the population of 
Venezuela, seven times the population of Uru- 
guay, three-fourths as many people as there are 
in Mexico, waiting for stories, articles, radio pro- 
grams, and books especially for them. 

It sounds like a seller’s market, and it ts a 
scller’s market. 

America’s 15 million Negroes, with an aggre- 
gate income of more than 12 billion dollars, com- 
prise a market for the products of a creative 
mind; a market ready and anxious to buy. 

Hundreds of national advertisers are studying 
ways to reach the Negro market. Magazines, 
newspapers, radio stations, and television stations 
are searching for material appealing to Negroes. 
Advertising dollars are being poured into media 
guaranteeing delivery of an advertiser's message 
to Negroes. 

The almost immediate success of radio stations 
which started programming to Negroes made 
other stations sit up and pay attention. WMRY 
in New Orleans had only three commercial an- 
nouncements on its daily log in March, 1950. In 
May, 1950, the management decided to change 
from a “white” operation, which it was then, to 
a Negro operation. Four months later, the sta- 
tion was in the enviable position of having a 
waiting list of accounts bidding for the most 
desirable times. 

WLIB in New York wisely invested in studios 
in Harlem and its Negro programming is paying 
off in dollars and cents. WERD in Atlanta, 
owned by Negroes and programming to Negroes, 
built its appeal up to such an extent that more 
than 23 per cent of the radios in the community 
turned on were listening to this station at the 
time of a recent survey. WDIA in Memphis 
dominates the Negro listening audience in that 
area. It advertises in the trade papers that it 


eas as it may sound, there is a group 


Writer and radio executive, Russell E. Offhaus 
has had outstanding success in appealing to Ne- 
groes in various parts of the South. He has in- 
spired a confidence which they rarely give to a 
member of another race. At present he is gen- 
eral manager of Station WMFS, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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can deliver 44 percent of Memphis to an ad- 
vertiser. 

These radio stations, and others in commun- 
ities where there are large Negro populations, 
realize that in order to maintain a large Negro 
listening audience and thus continue to reap the 
harvest of advertising dollars, they must offer 
the Negro community more than disc jockeys 
and race, blues and spiritual recordings. They 
must do a good programming job throughout 
the day. If there was ever an opportunity to 
write for radio, that is it. 

Any number of radio stations would sacrifi¢e 
the commercial manager’s right arm to get hold 
of a good daytime serial (soap opera) performed 
by Negroes. Any number of sponsors would pick 
up the tab in a minute. There just aren’t any. 
Oh, yes, there’s one! I’m collaborating on it. 

Opportunities are not confined to radio. a 
which is to Negroes what Life and Look are to 
whites, in seven years has become the most 
widely read Negro publication in the world. Tan 
Confessions, published by the same publishing 
house, shows steadily increasing circulation. Ne- 
gro newspapers have more than five million read- 
ers each week. Negroes pay two to three times 
as much for their papers as they pay for the 
regular metropolitan dailies. Most Negro news- 
papers sell for 10 to 15 cents. 

Like the rest of us, the Negro is becoming 
more literate. According to a recent issue of the 
weekly advertising magazine Tide, there are more 
Negroes in United States colleges than there ate 
Englishmen at Cambridge, Oxford, and the other 
British universities combined. In the past 21 
years enrollment in Negro colleges has risen 2,500 
per cent. 

It is unnecessary for a writer to confine his 
writing about or for Negroes to Negro publica- 
tions. Thirty per cent of the nation’s Negroes 
live in cities of more than 100,000 population. 
Any national magazine with an article or story 
of particular interest to Negroes can stimulate its 
circulation tremendously by a promotion cam- 
paign in prevailingly Negro areas in the larger 
cities. 

It requires a thorough knowledge of the Ne- 
gro’s likes and dislikes to write for the race in 
any medium. And there seem to be very few set 
rules. 

Caution is the most important single item. 
Study everything you say, tear it apart, then dis- 
card anything that you even remotely believe 
would offend any Negro reader from a _ highly 
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educated professor to the reader who struggles 
through every line. 

When the television version of Amos n’ Andy 
was being planned, the sponsoring brewery bent 
over backward to delete anything that could be 
offensive to the Negro. The brewery, which had 
realized the potential of the Negro market long 
before many other companies knew it even exist- 
ed, auditioned the finest Negro talent for the 
all-Negro production. Everything was planned 
carefully to please the white audience and to ap- 
peal with terrific impact to the Negro audience. 

The lights hadn’t cooled on the TV set after 
the first show before a furore arose that shook 
the brewery down to its hop beds. A lawyer in 
the show, Algonquin Calhoun, “should be a solid, 
upstanding citizen as a representative of Negro 
attorneys,” according to the powerful National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The NAACP undoubtedly feels that por- 
traying a lawyer of the type of Algonquin Cal- 
oun may lead to mistrust of Negro attorneys. 

It is difficult to say what the Negro will object 
o and what he won't. There seemed to be no 
bjection when the Courier, probably the most 
opular Negro weekly newspaper in the nation, 

rinted a cartoon showing a Negro counting a 
oll of bills. A Negro woman was standing be- 

ind him saying that it was real sinful to play 

e “figgers” even though he won. She followed 

at statement with, “By the way, do you know 

ey're selling fifths of Old Grand Dad for half- 
rice down at the package store?” 

That certainly was touching upon a supposed 
Britis of the Negro race—but it appeared in a 

egro journal. If the Saturday Evening Post had 

ublished it, the National Association for the 
sansa of Colored People would have 
Made enough noise to awaken old Ben Franklin. 
_ Perhaps the wisest plan in writing for Negro 

nsumption is to show the finest side of the 
ies or in the case of articles, to write about 
a Negro problem, and if possible, its solution. 

' The Negro has much of which to be proud. 

e is lifting himself out of an environment 

which, régardless of race, could well be the breed- 
ing place of dope“addicts, drunkards, thieves. In 
too many cities he still is forced to live in the 
unhealthiest, most disease-ridden raea. 
* There are lazy Negroes, Negro lawyers without 
scruples, Negro dope addicts, Negro thieves, Ne- 
gro prostitutes, but whites living under the same 
conditions are usually of no higher character. 

The Negro rightly believes the situation is un- 
fortunate and he doesn’t like writers to make 
light of it. 

The writer turning out material for Negro 
consumption should avoid reference to the shade 
of skin of any of his characters. Shade of skin 
sometimes makes a difference in social standing in 
the Negro community. Light-skinned Negroes are 
frequently—but by no means always—leaders 
among the groups with which they travel. 

Dr. Ralph Bunche is light-skinned as is Dr. 
Albert Dent, president of Dillard University in 
New Orleans. On the other hand, one of the 
finest Negro minds in the nation, Dr. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, president emeritus of Bethune- 
Cookman college in Florida, is extremely dark. 
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Negroes generally do not object to the reputa- 
tion of their race as emotional. You can have a 
character in your story throw up her hands dur- 
ing the minister’s sermon and shout, “Yes, yes, 
Lord!” You can have a Negro rolling up his 
sleeves and showing his rippling muscles as he 
prepares to settle a score with some neighbor via 
the bare knuckle route. But don’t have a girl 
shaking her hips at anyone. Don’t have any 
character pull a knife. Don’t let him do any of 
the things Negroes have been caricatured as do- 
ing over many years. 

Naturally you must know a number of Negroes 
if you are going to write about them. Don’t be 
afraid to ask about the taboos. A few hours’ con- 
versation with intelligent Negroes may be the 
most enlightening conversation you’ve ever had. 

If there is a local NAACP office in your com- 
munity a visit to that office will set you right on 
what to write and what not to. In fact, you may 
come out of the office with any number of ideas 
for articles and stories that will keep you writing 
for months. In view of the need for material 
directed to Negroes it may well prove a very 
lucrative visit. 

If you plan to use dialogue you will want to 
familiarize yourself with characteristic phrases. 
Even though you will not write in dialect your 
story will not ring true to the Negro reader if 
you have your lower middle class character say, 
“Stop arguing with me!” when she would more 
likely say, “Stop fussin’ at me!” Your real sporty 
be-bop lover would probably say to his girl 
friend, “Fall my way, Kitten, while I drop a 
sound on you!” rather than, “Bend your ear 
over here—I want to tell you something!” The 
Negro reader will not be offended by authentic 
Negro phrases in your material but he will object 
to dialect writing such as, “Dat’s de way ter do 
it, brudder!” Anything “Uncle ‘Tom-ish” or “end 
man-ish” is taboo. 

One of the biggest objections Negroes have to 
stories, books, movies, radio programs, and now 
television shows is that they are usually shown in 
a position of servitude. In spite of the fact that 
Ethel Waters is extremely popular among her 
race, as she is with everyone, the Beulah show on 
TV met with many objections on the ground of 
her characterization and that of her boy friend, 
Bill. 

You may ask, “Why can’t the Negro play a role 
of a servant?” And you may continue with, 
“Aren't criminals given Italian names? Isn't the 
maid in a book, play, or movie usually Irish? 
Aren't pawnbrokers and conniving merchants 
frequently presented as Jewish? 

The Negro will tell you that if the maid is 
Irish, the pawnbroker Jewish, the kidnapper ° 
Italian, somewhere in the play, book, or show, 
there is a hero and the hero is white, whatever 
his national origin. The fine, upstanding charac- 
ters in the story compensate to a certain extent 
for the other characters. The Negro argues that 
white men can afford to be seen in all roles be- 
cause the white man has an opportunity also to 
be a hero. The Negro is seldom portrayed as a 
hero. 

As I pointed out earlier, there are 15 million 
Negroes buying cigarets, beer, tooth paste, canned 
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foods, soap, building materials, automobiles, cloth- 


ing, and other commodities. These 15 million 
didn’t earn their money by sleeping under trees 
in the noonday sun, poring through dream books 
for lucky days to bet the horses, trying to figure 
out a “number” that will hit, or going to fish 
fries. They don’t want to be forever cast in those 
roles. 

There is more than 12 billion dollars a year to 
be spent somewhere. It will be spent for the 
goods and services reaching the Negro market with 
the most convincing message. Goods and services 


To any writer, it’s interesting 


By FE. OrrHaus 


ERHAPS no single group in America is more 

adept at creating colorful expressions and 
coining words than the New Orleans 
Negroes. 

Some of the fascinating phrases originate at the 
“cotch” tables in the rear of dingy, smoke-laden 
barrooms or at the dice tables in the squalid rooms 
above the bar. More of it—and considerably more 
printable words phrases—will be heard 
mingled with the laughter and the blare of trum- 
pets at Friday and Saturday night dances when 
the most “hep” of the “cats” and “kittens” gather 
to hear their favorite musicians. And no glossary 
of words and phrases would be complete which 
did not include several originating in the group 
that chooses to live just outside the law. 

You won't find the more cultured Crescent City 
men and women “of color” using the expressions 
of South Rampart Street any more than you'll find 
the cultured of any race using the slang expres- 
sions of their less educated and perhaps less in 
hibited fellows. But slang has a peculiar way of 
creeping up the social ladder and many of the 
interesting word combinations created by the 
members of various levels of New Orleans Negro 
society are heard in unexpected places. 

Interesting word combinations and novel ex- 
pressions dropped today on South Rampart Street 
travel to Negro communities throughout the 
nation and are tomorrow's familiar phrases where- 
ever Negroes gather. Even the Dice Knocker’s 
(Houseman’s) Chant, which once was confined 
to the dice rooms of the three parishes of the New 
Orleans area, can now be heard wherever dice 
roms exist in Negro communities. Each gambling 
house supplies its own specialist with his own par- 
ticular chant. A typical example: 


“Bet they do, or bet they don’t. Bet they will, 
or bet they won't. Really folks, there’s nothing to 
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Words of Color 


If you plan to write about Negroes, this glossary is indispensable. 


must be advertised. Radio, newspapers, magazines 
and television stations are anxious to get some 
of that advertising dollar. When the advertising 
budget earmarked for advertising to the Negro 
consumer is apportioned, the largest slices will 
go—and are going—to the magazines, newspapers, 
radio stations, etc., showing the largest Negro 
audiences. That means there will be more radio 
and TV programs to Negroes and about Negroes; 
more stories in newspapers and magazines to 
appeal to the Negro consumer. A new market— 
a seller’s market—for the writer is opening. 


it. Watch how easy you can do it. You don’t have 
any cause to doubt it. Come and find out all 
about it. Get a hunch and bet a bunch. Stack it 
up and watch it grow. Bet it back and win some 
mo’. Yuh, there’s action every roll, Six, eight, 
field, and craps. Seven or eleven, go! He’s rollin 
Bet with him or bet against him. He might f. 
off or he might roll on forever!” 

A complete glossary of words and phrases orig- 
inated by New Orleans Negroes and now in use 
throughout the country would fill a_ sizable 
volume. Here are the more familiar ones. These 
words and phrases are not in alphabetical order 
but in thought sequence. 


ROLL OR SQUAT SESSION. Shooting dice. 
Crap. Three (in dice) . 

Bic Ben. Ten (in dice) . 

Box Cars. Twelve (in dice) . 

Frever. Five (in dice) . 

LittLe Jor. Four (in dice). 

SNAKE Eyes. Two (in dice) . 
Natural. Seven or eleven on the first throw. 
HALF OF THE Dirty Dozen. Six (in dice) . 


HoopooED BY THE SEVEN SIsTERS. Shooting a seven 
when the player was trying to make his point. 


SHooTING SHORT. Shooting short of the point. For 
example, shooting eight when ten is the point. 


One MILE FROM Home. Missing by one point, for 
example shooting “Little Joe” instead of a 
“Feever.” 


SKULL BUSTERS. Police. 


vo 
S 


SSS 


“Well, Senator, I’ve finished your biography— 
It ends with your crushing defeat in the coming 
election!” 


Garpace sLAMMER. Rear door. For example, 
“When the skull busters came in I went slic- 
ing through the garbage slammer!” 


FINS. Five-dollar bills. 


ootie. Cigaret. 
Drop ME A MooTiE. Give me a Cigaret. 
xTY TICKS. One hour. 


Gioss My skins. Shine my shoes. 


Sezer SOME GRUNT. Eat. For example. “I’m go- 
" ing to nuzzle me some grunt.” 


Grounp paps. Shoes. 


Biavep. (1) Well-dressed (sharp). (2) Cut with 

_ a knife or razor. For example, if a man were 

“bladed” in a barroom brawl it would mean he 
had been stabbed or cut. 


Covey. Two or more. A covey of kittens: two or 
more girls. 


Boorrp. ‘Terrific, tremendous. For example, 
“How's it come you're all bladed out in that 
booted covey of ground pads?” 

Pavroorsi£ PIE. ‘Term of endearment. For example, 
“You knows I loves you, patootsie pie!” 


Sounp. A word, or the sound produced by a musi- 
cal instrument. For example, “I’m going to 
drop a sound on you” means “I'm going to tell 
you something.” 


Rea Gone. Terrific, tremendous. Can be used 
interchangeably with booted. Used mostly, how- 
ever, in reference to music. For example, “He 
blew a real gone sound” could mean that a 
musician in an orchestra took a_ particularly 
satisfactory solo. 
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Gone. Oblivious to surroundings. When a music- 
ian closes his eyes and starts ad-libbing while 
the rest of the orchestra merely backs him up 
with rhythm, the expression can frequently be 
heard, “He’s gone!” The word also may refer 
to anyone under the influence of narcotics. 


Acre. (1) A good friend. (2) One dollar. 


WuerE YUH AT? Hello, how are you. For example. 
“Where yuh at, Ace?” 


Coot. O. K.; clever. For example, “Everything's 
cool,” means everything is O. K. “He’s a real 
cool character” means that he’s a clever person. 


Cats AND KITTENS. (1) Young men and women. 
(2) Prowlers who snatch purses, jewelry, etc., 
through open windows. 


UNbER PLUNDER. An impolite phrase meaning that 
the speaker is seeking a woman for immoral 
purposes. For example, “I’m gettin’ me some 
under plunder tonight!” 


Soup. Used interchangeably with cool. 
Cents. Dollars, when used by peddlers of narcotics. 


For example, “A stick costs two cents” means a 
marijuana cigaret costs $2. 


Sricks. Marijuana cigarets. 
Pappy. A strange white person appearing where 


narcotics are being peddled. No business will 
be transacted while the “paddy” remains. 


Rotter. Member of the narcotics squad. 
GETTING BUSTED. Getting arrested. 


THemM prEopLe. Rollers. For example, “Them 
people come an’ I got myself busted.” 


Bic Habit. Addiction to dope. 


LITTLE WHITE GIRL. Narcotic powder, dissolved by 
heating in a spoonful of water over a cigarette 
lighter or match and then drawn into the 
hypodermic needle. 


MAIN urNneR. One who introduces the narcotic di- 
rectly into the blood stream by means of a 
needle or other pointed instrument. 


Main une. The large vein located in the bend of 
elbow or the bend of the knee. 


Hirtinc. Deftly thrusting the needle into the 
“main line.” 


SKIN popPER. One who “shoots” the narcotic any- 


where on the arm or leg, not necessarily catch- 
ing the vein. 


‘Tracks. Needle marks from previous injections. 
Kick THE HABIT. ‘To get off narcotics. “I’m going 
to kick the habit!” 


No soup. A phrase used exclusively by dope ped- 
dlers, meaning, “I’m not dealing in narcotics 
today.” For example, “I ain’t doin’ no solid.” 


STRAIGHTENING. Able to supply narcotics. For ex- 
ample, “Sure, I can straighten you’ means 
that the narcotics dealer will do business. 
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20 years of writing. 
never a 8100 check — 


but a million dollars’ worth of determinatfon 


and readiness to say: 


You gotta have STAMINA 


By Frank W. BALL 


E read a lot in writers’ magazines and 

books about slant, coherence, mood, de- 

scription, characterization, and a dozen 
other writing essentials. ‘These you must have. 
But you acquire them through years of practice. 
An often forgotten factor is a necessary thing 
called stamina, perseverance, determination, per- 
tinacity, bull-headedness, or just plain guts. 

This | am persuaded, you must be born with. 
If you are not so fortunate, you'll never be a 
writer. 

1 have known a few people who from their 
cradle days wouldn't take no for an answer from 
anybody anywhere anytime. And I have known 
many others who would compromise with, turn 
around on, or completely quit any pursuit with 
a challenge. The writing game has no place for 
such a player. 

I take certain pride in the fact that I was 
born with a strong determination to accomplish 
that whereunto I set my hand. My grandmother 
was an Humphreys. It has been said of the Hum- 
phreys—and I can’t deny it—that they are the 
most bull-headed—I like to say ‘“determined”— 
people on earth. I have tried to utilize this inher- 
ited factor in my makeup by first determining the 
right side of anything, then letting the Hum- 
phreys blood start racing. 

And it has paid off. 

Dad gave up school teaching in a prosperous 
county in West Virginia and went into the hinter- 
lands to ride the circuits of the Methodist Church. 
Schools were few and weak in our part of the 
wilderness. I came down out of the mountains at 
the close of World War I to find that I hadn’t 
scraped the surface of the plane of knowledge. At 
17 I got my grammar school diploma. After a year 
and a half in high school, 1 cowardly called it a 
day and entered a nearby railroad shop in order 
to buy beef and potatoes for the table. (I should 
have called on the Humphreys blood and finished 
my education.) 

I always believed that I had what it takes to 
write for publication. School teachers read my 
manuscripts with pride and gave me an A plus. 
But I kept putting off the start. 

When | was 28, married, and a father, I decided 
to write. On my second-hand typewriter, | began 
turning out amateurish. “masterpieces” and bom- 
barding defenseless editors. From what little 
criticism I received from them, I perceived that 
you had to know English pretty well to write for 
publication. 
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I began an intensive study of one of the hardest 
of all languages to learn to use correctly. After 
two years of burning the midnight oil, I was 
considerably advanced in this knowledge. In the 
meantime, I enrolled in a correspondence school 


and finished my high school education. My 
diploma, which came through the mail and was 
delivered without pomp and ceremony, is as big as 
a blanket. And am I proud of it! 

I subscribed to two writers’ magazines, got to- 
gether all the books on journalism I could bor- 
row or buy, and set in to conquer them. I had 
learned to my regret that there were thousands 
of people in these United States who knew 
English well enough to teach it, yet were not, and 
never would be, writers. There were a lot of things 
other than good English that you had to know. 

After four long, hard, torturous years of attack- 
ing kind but overworked editors, I received my 
first check and saw my first article in a magazine, 
True, the check was but for four measly dollars 
and the magazine the West Virginia Review, our 
state publication. But the check looked like a 
million and the magazine stood out like the 
Saturday Evening Post. Four years, and success! 

I kept reading, learning, and attacking. An 
occasional check came from the little state maga- 
zine to bolster my spirits. Too, a sprinkling of $5, 
$8, and $10 checks came from hither and yon, 
mostly from magazines of small circulation. 

Then one day I made the Christian Advocate, 
organ of the Methodist Church, and my name wag 
heralded from Methodist pulpits, though the 
cheek was for only $10. Another year went by 
and I had made the National Motorist—and a 
larger check. 

I still kept studying. 

Kind editors kept saying, “You write well. Al- 
though this article doesn’t quite suit our needs, 
won't you try us again?” And if you think a little 
line like that from an editor doesn’t put steam in 
your boiler, you've never had much of a struggle 
at the game. 

There are scores of writers who are riding the 
crest of achievement in journalism. But there are 
thousands of us mediocre, or less, aspirants to 
fame who keep the little mags supplied and oc- 
casionally land in the upper brackets. Our names 
in Ebb Tide or the Impecunious Journal mean 
as much to us as it means to Jesse Stuart to land a 
story with the Country [Continued on Page 29| 
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On Becoming a Writer 


By August Derleth 


V. The Home Place 


alize sooner or later, and the sooner the 

better, that an initial sale does not mean 
he has arrived. There are literally hundreds of 
one-book authors, and one-appearance writers for 
the magazines exist in greater proportion. Some- 
times, too, the first placement of a story, poem, or 
article is a happy accident, a matter of a story of 
the proper length, or on an opportune subject, 
arriving at just the right moment. 


A good number of my stories in Weird Tales 
(I should hesitate to guess how many) were sold 
solely because of my dogged persistency in resub- 
mitting stories which had been rejected previous- 
ly, some of them as often as four times. Being 
of “filler” length, they often arrived at the desk 
of Editor Farnsworth Wright at a time when he 
‘needed a story or two of that length. I do not 
‘recommend this course to writers, new or estab- 
lished; but if it is followed, it should be followed 

nly when the rejection has been uncertain, when 

story has been sent back because it does not 

trike the editor as forcibly as other submissions 
you have made, or after some revision has been 
made in the manuscript. It is thus entirely with- 
4 the realm of possibility that a beginner’s sub- 

ission might also arrive at an editor’s desk at 
an opportune moment. 
_ The first concern of the writer who has sold 

mething of his work is to do it again. He will 
be sorely tempted to try the same formula once 
more and, if he does, may be baffled at his story’s 
failure to sell. The writer who works the same 
formula over and over will eventually discover 
that he has gone to the well too often. A diver- 
sity of writing talents, of subject material, com- 
mands a corresponding diversity of markets. 
~ It is true that there are writers who do nothing 
but mystery stories or romances or confessions or 
Western tales, but few of these writers actually 
make a living at writing; most of them have 
some other source of income, added to which in- 
come from their writing is clear of the burdens 
of all living expenses but taxes. Ideally, the 
writer ought to have some sort of position which 
earns him a living wage, while he takes his leisure 
in which to write; clearly, his labors ought thus 
not to be too exhausting, so that his creative 
energy lags because he is physically tired. But 
the beginner may hope to escape into freelancing 
altogether, and if he does, he has no alternative 
but to venture into as many avenues of writing 
as he can. 

How does he do it? 

For one thing, he must remain alert and curi- 
ous about all aspects of life. If he is a writer of 
articles, he will not be likely to find himself short 
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Ts writer who sells a story at last will re- 


of subject material. If he is a short-story writer, 
on the other hand, he will need to develop his 
potentialities assiduously. Being of an inquiring 
mind, and being alert for everything about life 
and the world around him, he will find the stuff 
of fiction at every hand. 

For another, he will need to practice all the 
more earnestly. If he keeps a notebook, or a 
journal, he will direct his attention to setting 
down possible themes or plots of stories. After a 
long apprenticeship of writing supernatural fic- 
tion, then whodunits, then historical novels, I 
finally began to ask questions of life. Recognizing 
in an old photograph of a beautiful girl a con- 
temporary middle-aged spinster, I asked myself 
why so beautiful a girl had never married. Out 
of that curious lead, urgently pressed in my home 
milieu, I evolved a novella, Any Day Now, which 
not only sold to Redbook Magazine, but was sub- 
sequently published in a limited, illustrated edi- 
tion as a book, and also included in Country 
Growth. In rapid succession then came The In- 
tercessors, Gina Blaye, The Night Light at Vor- 
den’s, Lamplight for the Dark, and others, all of 
which went to Redbook, all the result of the 
same searching inquiries about people who were 
or had been my neighbors. 

If his field is fiction, the writer could not do 
better than to familiarize himself thoroughly and 
creatively with the people he knows and with his 
home milieu. The home place is his springboard; 
if he cannot come to really know his own setting 
and people, he cannot know any other. For, by 
extension, because of the universality of humani- 
ty, people are very much the same the world 
over, except insofar as they are subject to heredi- 
tary and environmental influences, altered from 
one place to another by customs, folk patterns, 
and cultural developments. The examination of 
the home scene should be carried on on every 
plane. The writer ought to learn all he can 
about the folk customs of his home place, about 
the speech mannerisms, about the way of life, in 
short, which is dominant in his region. 


H¢ should use his notebook to advantage. The 
plots for stories exist by the score in every com- 
munity, rural or urban; they require only the 
digging out, and the alteration necessary to make 
them sound credible. For, as the alert writer 
soon learns, plots in life are often far more fan- 
tastic, far more coincidental, than he would ever 
be allowed to set down as fiction with any hope 
of publication. 

The “characters” he takes from life may be 
telescoped or may be used as they are. Probably 
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nothing in my own work stems so faithfully from 
the Sac Prairie, Wisconsin, milieu that is mine 
as the Gus Elker stories which have appeared in 
such magazines as Household, Scribner’s, the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Yale Review, the Progressive 
Farmer, Farm Journal, Extension, and_ others, 
and in such books as Country Growth and Sac 
Prairie People. The characters of Gus Elker and 
the Stolls, Great-Uncle Joe and Great-Aunt Lou, 
have appeared in just 50 stories. In all of them, 
the situations were contrived out of anecdotes or 
country happenings, sometimes altered a little in 
the interests of compactness and restraint, but 
otherwise unchanged; in all, the setting was rural, 
and always the same, with the same place-names 
recurring in one story after the other. The situ- 
ations described did not actually happen in any 
but a few cases to the great-uncle and great-aunt 
who were models for the Stolls; and, though the 
Stolls were taken from the life, as far as_per- 
sonalities and dialogue were concerned, Gus 
Elker was a compound of at least four different 
people from life. 

The Gus Elker stories are illuminating exam- 
ples of what can be done with a home setting. 
Jesse Stuart’s stories are similarly regional, but 
they are not series character stories. There is a 
marked advantage in the use of a variety of char- 
acters, but there is some compensation in the use 
of series characters, for readers tend to become 
familiar with them and to entertain a certain 
affection for them. Just as this is true of fictional 
sleuths like Sherlock Holmes and Dr. John 
Thorndyke, or of such villains as Clubfoot and 
Dr. Fu Manchu, so it is true also of the charac- 
ters in regional stories. 

Jesse Stuart’s fine mountain people occasionally 
recur, but those who may be leading characters 
in one story, may be merely supporting characters 
in another. The interweaving of characters in a 
complex story of an entire community and way 
of life, told in novels and short stories, is exam- 
ined at its best in the work of William Falkner. 
But any good regional book—and a good regional 
book is any good book about any given region— 
illustrates the value of studying the home place 
first of all. Scores of writers, among them Sin- 
clair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Dorothy Canfield, Willa Cather, have exam- 
ined small urban or rural community areas 
which, in their fiction, emerge as both typical of 
their region and universal. 


A glance into my notebook reveals these typi- 
cal entries: 

“Great-Aunt Lou uses a number of quaint ex- 
pressions—‘My conscience! . . . My land! . . . My 
soul and body! . . . Heavens t’ Betsy! .. . My 
lands! . . . I declare to goodness! . . . O pshaw! 
... in a bad way. ... Sure Not! ... I knew 
plegged (plagued) well . .. Therefore I say .. . 

“Local beliefs include: If the sky clears after 
rain to the size ‘large enough to cut a Dutch- 
man’s breeches out,’ it will clear entirely. . . . If 
swallows fly high and twitter under an overcast 
sky, there is likely to be a storm, certainly rain. 

. If nighthawks fly earlier than four in the 
afternoon, it will rain the coming night. 
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“Richard Brahman: the wrongheaded man who 
never did anything right in his life; proud in his 
stubborn wrongheadedness; an isolated figure, 
actually. 

“Harry Thomason: a story in his ménage a 
trois, with his wife’s male friend living with them, 
the three going to his lakeside cottage, etc. Told 
from a child’s point of view, the child reflecting 
the attitudes of his grandfather, Harry’s father, 
his own parents, in broken snatches. Harry is the 
hearty, loud uncle; hearty to cover up his shame? 
Or is he shameless?” 

— are typical entries from a notebook 

filled with potential story material. Many of 
these have been used. They reflect material which 
is at the disposal of any writer who trains himself 
to watch for it, to assimilate it, to relate it to his 
milieu, and finally, to use it sparingly and proper- 
ly in his fiction. That is making the most judici- 
ous use of the very stuff of life which is part of 
his native heritage. 

And, when he has learned to relate it to the 
pattern of his own life, the beginner in writin 
will also find it less difficult to relate the way 
life in his native place to that wider milieu which 
is his nation, and beyond it, to all the places of 
the earth, though there are countless facets of 
information of which he must avail himself be- 
fore he can think of setting stories, whether of a 
serious nature or purely entertaining fiction, in 
places foreign to his own. 

An early experience taught me to be true to 
my setting as well as to my characters, when I 
made the mistake of giving someone who lived 
in the country down from London a Cockney 
dialect, under the delusion that dialect was a 
matter of station in life and not of region; 1 
learned, too, that even a Limehouse Cockney 
transplanted to the country would soon lose his 
dialect. The writer who has studied his home 
milieu will realize readily that every potential 
story setting has aspects which are typical of it 
and different from those of his native place. 

Even if the writer has no primary intention of 
using his native milieu as the setting for his fic 
tion, a close scrutiny of that milieu will never- 
theless benefit him, for the basic habits of man- 
kind are very much the same, allowing for en- 
vironmental influences; and the writer will dis- 
cover that something of his native place will be 
usable material for him whether he is writing 
Western adventure tales or mystery stories. 

Actually, the home place is the writer’s first 
and perhaps most valuable field of study. He is 
more apt to benefit by having traveled widely in 
his own small region than by travel to many 
parts of the world. Once he has steeped himself 
thoroughly in his native place, only then ought 
he to think of travel; certainly not before he has 
done this ought he to think of removing himself 
to that setting so dear to the heart and mind of 
many a hopeful writer—the publishing centers of 
the country. 

“Strengthening Prose” is the subject of Mr. 
Derleth’s next article, to appear in the November 
issue. Any writer will be able to benefit from 
the practical, stimulating suggestions offered from 
experience by this distinguished author. 
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Tips for Beginners 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


Is it permissible to submit the same script at 
the same time to a Canadian and an American 
magazine? 


Since most United States and Canadian maga- 
zines circulate across the border, a division is not 
usually made in serial rights between U. S. and 
Canadian. Thus we normally speak of North 
American serial rights. This means that a sale of 
first rights, particularly to a top magazine, can be 
made only once in the U. S. or Canada. Some 
Canadian magazines provide an outlet for second 
serial rights, just as do some U. S. periodicals. 

In the case of book rights, a distinction is made 
between U. S. and Canadian rights. Sometimes 
Canadian rights go with the U. S. rights; some- 
times they are handled by a Canadian book pub 
lisher; sometimes they go with British Empire 
rights; occasionally Canada is an open territory 
for both British and U. S. editions of a book. 


What is meant by “first serial rights”? 


_ The word serial is primarily a library term, 
referring to a publication in a series, usually upon 
a regular periodical basis. Thus, first serial rights 
Bore the rights to publish a script first in a serial, 
or periodical (usually a magazine). Second and 
‘third serial rights, of course, are the rights to pub- 
lish a script the second and third times in a 


*periodical. 


Must you obtain permission from the heirs to 
write about the dead? 


_ No. One may write about anyone he chooses, 
80 long as he does so accurately, in good taste, and 
without resort to libel or intention to harm. But 
remember that the heirs may sue for defamation, 
as may a living person. Approximately the same 
cautions must be observed in writing of the dead 
as writing of the living. When in doubt, consult 
your lawyer about specific problems of libel or 
harm to others. Truth and absence of malice are 
adequate defense for any piece of writing. 


Is there a market—magazine or book—for long 
poems? 


Marketing a long poem is difficult—more difficult 
than the short poem. That is about all one can 
say about it, | think. The fair-to-middling short 
poem may find a market, but the long poem has 
to be exceptional. This stands to reason, when one 
thinks of the demands upon limited space re- 
quired by the long poem. 
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However, almost any magazine which publishes 
poetry at all will make room for a long poem if 
~—and this is the real problem—the poem convinces 
the editor strongly enough that the work is worth 
the space for his readers. A friend of mine once 
sold a good long poem to Extension in Chicago: 
recently I saw a long poem in one of the women’s 
magazines. But these are exceptionally rare. Poet 
Lore in Boston publishes a long poem fairly 
regularly—one of the few magazines seeming to 
desire the longer work; but it is a quarterly and 
can't use more than three or four long poems a 
year, it seems. 

Much the same applies to book publication. 
Most books of poetry are collections of short 
poems; yet the very occasional long poem of out- 
standing ability will be published. 


How should a writer and a photographer work- 
ing in collaboration on an article split the check 
from a magazine or a newspaper? 


The division, of course, will vary greatly from 
person to person and article to article. One may 
say that there are two fundamental types of ar- 
rangements. In the first, one person (most com- 
monly the writer) takes the initiative, gathers the 
material, writes the script, and engages the photo- 
grapher for an agreed sum. The photographer, 
may, however, take the initiative. 

The second type is one in which joint work is 
done and the returns are to be shared jointly. 
Here the problem is to assess the proportion con- 
tributed by each person. In full collaboration it is 
likely to be half-and-half division. 

Above all, it is important that the arrangement 
(including division of returns) be understood by 
both parties before the work is undertaken to- 
gether. Such an understood arrangement will pre- 
vent most disputes. 


J was told that the reader assumed the charac- 
ters in a story were nude unless the writer men- 
tioned their clothes. Is it necessary always to dress 
the characters? 


I am quite sure that the usual reader psychology 
would be that if a character were doing any of the 
ordinary things which usually presume dress— 
walking on a street, eating in a restaurant, work- 
ing at a job, etc.—the reader would assume he had 
at least the expected dress of that activity. Thus 
it is not necessary to mention clothes for every 
character in a story, although the mention of dress 
may well be used by the writer for other purposes 
in his story. 
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DROPPED in on a well-known editor eceniely We discussed scripts which are almost 
salable. He mourned the number of excellent manuscripts rejected for minor defects in 


construction or technique. 


“Frank, we just don’t have the time or manpower to handle scripts which are not 


quite up to editorial standards,” he said. 


‘There, in a sentence, is the most pathetic side of writing. You, like many writers, — 
can be saved from rejections by sending me your age If ready for sales, I'll direct 


them into the most receptive channels. 


If not, 


my detailed Collaborative Criticism will 


point out where your work is lacking. REMEMBER, 1 KNOW WHAT THE EDITORS 


WANT! 


Don’t keep making mistakes which are costing you editors’ checks. Send a script to- 


day! 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you’ve lost your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in tech- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am offering qualified poetry — 
criticism, sales service and/or marketing 
suggestions. Rates: $1 per page (with 
a maximum of 20 lines) — minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading 
and market appraisal, $10. Send your 
verses today for prompt report of possi- 
bilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, : 


$1 per 1,000 words or f 


fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 


Reading and Criticism fee olways ‘refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you've 


placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but 
material. 


details before sending 


please write full 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


OctopseR, 1952 
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for Writers 


By Bruce ELLiotr STRASSER 


HE coming season in television production 
circles promises to be a lively one with most 
stations and networks “in the black” for the 

first time, and a large enough potential audience 

with TV sets to make it worth while for advertis- 
ers to sponsor programs. 

So far as the writer is concerned, the market is 
opening up again and story editors are crying for 
good scripts. Fall program schedules are being 
set now. From all indications crime shows will 
continue to take up a large portion of the dra- 
matic offerings. However, there is a definite trend 
towards good legitimate drama with normal char- 
acters in more or less normal situations. And sev- 
eral shows, such as the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
program and the Armstrong Circle Theatre want 
only scripts that portray “the good in family life” 
and have characters that solve everyday problems. 

Script prices remain the same: approximately 
$300 to $750 for original plays, $400-$450 for 
adaptations, of 30-minute length. Hour plays bring 
up to $1,500 depending upon the script and the 
author’s reputation. Several TV film producers 
will pay $650 to $1,100 for a half-hour story 
adaptable to TV films, but that high price buys 
complete rights, not just single showing privileges 
as in the case of live shows. 

It is quite possible for new writers to break into 


television now, since there seems to be a dearth 
of good script material. Usually once a writer has 
proved his worth and can be counted upon to turn 
“out professional scripts he is snapped up by a TV 
producer to be part of a “stable.” Then the writer 
works on assignment for one or two programs 
_with a guaranteed price for his completed script. 
_ Following is a comprehensive market _ list. 
' Through Author & Journalist we will keep you 
“up to date on changes in this highly fluctuating 
field. There are plenty of opportunities for good 
* writers to make money and a name in television, 
so study the following list carefully, then sit down 
and write ...write... write. 
(All addresses are in New York City unless otherwise indicated) 
Adventures of Ellery Queen, (ABC '2 hour, live) Scripts: 
Eugene Burr at Norman & Irving Pincus Co., 101 W. 55th St. 
Price: To $500. Type: Original patios involving solution of a 
crime by Ellery Queen or the Inspector. Comment: to 
freelance writers, although a “stable writes most of the scripts. 
merican Inventory (NBC '2 hour, live) Scripts: a ees 
Hoda at Teleprograms Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pri 
$400 p Type: Original stories or documentaries with original 
ag Unlimited format for experimental material. Likes 
unusual and interesting ge Limited production budget, so 


cast should not ex 6 . .No crime or sex stories, or 
politics with one-sided Viewpeint. Comment: Open to freelance. 


Armstrong Circle Theatre (NBC ‘2 hour, gy Scripts: Ed 
Roberts at Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 393 Madison 
Ave. Price: $500-$800. : Original teleplays.. Two acts, 


Type: 
minutes maximum. Modern, timely American type plays for the 
American family. Can be drama a, suspense, romance, sports, ad- 
venture, but no crime, mystery, or contro- 
versial subjects. Present-day people. 
May be rage eda with abstracts such as “ethics, good will, etc. 
Comment: Open to freelance 


Crime Syndicated (CBS '2 hour, live) Scripts: Jerry Danzig 
at CBS, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Price: $500-$600. Type: Two acts. 
Crime-busting on nationwide scale. Comment: Danzig works with 
several writers on assignment. iosed to outside writers, but 
always looking for additions to stable. 
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TV: A Big Chance 


who Can Deliver 


Casey, Crime hour, live) Scripts: Ar- 
thur Heineman at Ave. Price: $500 
Crime investigation character named Casey. 
Comment: Scripts on assignment by Arthur Heineman. 


Danger (CBS, ‘2 hour, live) Scripts: Arthur Heineman at 
501 Madison Ave. Price: $200-$350 for originals. Up to $500 
for adaptations. Type: A sympathetic character in danger, or 
menaced perhaps by threat of death. Keep away from terror 
or six characters. Contemporary Ameri- 
can scene—n riod costume pieces. Comment: Open to 
freelance, preferab!y through literary agent. 


Fireside Theatre ('2 hour, film) Scripts: Floyd Holm at Comp- 

cy, Equitable Building, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Beverly 

e: $600-$1000 (prices are flexible). Type: Gen- 

eral themes. no production limits. Originals or adaptations. 

Comment: Open for freelance. Prefers West Coast writers. 
Adaptations usually done by staff. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, '2 hour, live) erg Ethel 
Frank at NBC, Room 2883, 1270 Sixth Ave. fi ge $500. Type: 
Fictional stories with America 
today. Cheerful. Comment: Open to ae Writers Zubmit 
two-page synopsis. Scripts on assignment. 


Kraft Theatre (NBC, 1 hour, live) Scripts: Ed Rice at J. 
Walter Thompson Co., 420 
Type: One-hour plays in three acts. hem 
Comment: Open to freelance through literary agents. 
tions usually done by staff writers. 


Lights Out (NBC, ‘2 hour, live) Scripts: Himan Brown at 
285 Central Park West, or at NBC. Price: $600 for good origi- 


na's. ly pe: 

Original and adaptations of stories. Two acts, 6-7 characters. 
major set, contemporary only. Getting away from super- 

natural and horror. Comment: Open to freelance. 


Lux Video Theatre (NBC, ‘2 hour, live or film) Scripts: 
Richard McDonag 
Ave. Price: Negotiable. Type: Two-act, family type, with star- 
ring parts, preferably for a woman. 
to heavy drama. Prefer strong emotional love stories. No limit 
on number of characters. Interested in published short stories 
and one-act plays adaptable to TV. Comment: Open to fr 
lance through literary agent. 


Robert Montgomery Presents (1 hour, iive) Scripts: Joseph 
Bailey at Neptune Productions, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Price: 
Negotiable. Type: Adaptations = published works of recognized 
authors by staff writers. Comment: Open to freelance writers 
who submit page synopsis and mrelease form. Only professional 
writers will be assigned. 


Be 


ypes. 
Adapta- 


Rocky King, Detective (‘2 hour, live) Scripts: Jerry Layton, 
551 Fifth Ave. Price: Standard. Type: The adventures of 
Karns, detective, and two other ee parts. Comment: Open 
to freelance, but usually same writers 


Schlitz Playhouse ('2 hour, film) re ag Paul White at 
Bernard Prockter Productions, 221 W. 57th St. Price: Negotiable. 
Type: No limits. Comment: Scripts bought = New York, filmed 
on West Coast. 


Studio One (CBS, 1 hour, live) soy epee! Heineman, 
CBS, 501 Madison Ave. Price: $500 for book pla; $1,000 
for original. All negotiable. Type: Ba id plays. for top stars 
and expensive production. Comment: Open to freelance. 
“spense (‘2 hour, live) Scripts: Arthur Heineman, 
sapien Ave. Price: $750-$800 for originals. 
tions. Type: Sympathetic character in danger 
Generally some situation of terror. Occasionally a 
murder or crime. Period stories, adaptations of classics; docu- 
mentaries of celebrated crimes or events. Comment: Open to 


freelance. 


The Web (CBS, '2 hour, live) Scripts: Arthur Heineman, 
CBS, 501 Madison Ave. Price: $600 for originals. $350-$400 for 
adaptations. Type: ‘Sympathetic people in trouble or danger. 
Contemporary Comment: Open to freelance. 


Television Playhouse (1 hour, live) Scripts: Julian Claman, 150 
East 52nd St. Price: $500 to $1,200 for originals. $650 for 
adaptations. Type: Wide range of material, dramas, comedies, 
mysteries. No politics. Comment: ance. Writers 
must be available for consultation and rehearsals. It is per- 
missible to submit outline of script. 


rapped (‘2 hour, Scripts: Harvey Marlowe at 
orth St. and Columbus Ave. Type: Suspense, psychological. 3-4 
characters, two sets, low budget. Comment:  Staff-written. 


Tales of Tomorrow ('2 oe. ae Scripts: Mort Abrahams at 
Foley and Gordon, Inc., E. 45th St. Type: Sci 

two acts. 4 principal ema, 1 starring part. Originals pre- 
ferred but adaptations accepted. Writers may submit synopsis. 
Price: Negotiable. Comment: Open to freelance. 


Big Town ('2 hour, film). Scripts: Sidney Slon, at Ruthrauff 
$500-$1,500. 


& Ryan, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave. Price: 
Comment: Filmed on West Coast. 


Scripts on assignment. ‘Other address: Gross-Krasne, 1640 
Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADVERTISING 
brings your Cook toreaders! 


I, TAKES paid national advertising to 
launch successfully any book. Booksellers across 
the nation have to be told what it’s about before 
they order it, before readers request it or have it 
recommended to them. 


Pycranr PRESS believes that review 
copies, feature stories, press releases, autograph 
parties and radio and television appearances are 
not enough. We are the only cooperative publish- 
ing firm to sell our authors’ books through our 
consistent full page ads in leading bookseller and 
library publications (check for yourself — your 
bookstore or library will have copies of our Fall 
full page ads in Retail Bookseller and Library Bul- 
letin) . 


Mblsr important, every Pageant Press 
book, regardless of subsidy (and our subsidies are 
generally lower than other firms) receives this top- 
level advertising which pays off in national cover- 
age and sales. Our ads also appear in such im- 
portant book review periodicals as the New York 
Times and Herald-Tribune Book Review Sections 
and Saturday Review of Literature. Depending 
upon the needs of each book, advertising appears 
in publications such as Christian Herald, Prof- 
itable Hobbies, Our Navy, etc. in addition to local 
and regional advertising. 


Writ today for samples of our re- 
cent ads, our well designed direct mail leaflets and 
our booklet A-10 which explains how your book 
can be soon published, advertised and ready for re- 
views and sales at a surprisingly reasonable cost. 


IMPORTANT! 
A Free illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log of Pageant Press books sent with 
a sample book to all authors who send 
their manuscripts for review. No obli- 
gation. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Association Press, the publication department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, selects 
around 30 book manuscripts a year in the fields 
of recreation, camping, group leadership, life ad- 
justment problems, family life, marriage educa- 
tion, religious and ethical problems. “We are not 
afraid of unknown writers,” says James Rietmuld- 
er, the director. “We are concerned about books 
that help people—that enrich, motivate, and in- 
spire.” 

The organization publishes on the usual royal- 
ty terms. Query Mr. Rietmulder at 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, if you have something that ap- 
pears to be within the press’s field. 

— Av] — 

Claude Lapham, formerly of Fiction House, is 
the new comics editor of Ace Magazines, 23 W. 
17th St., New York 19. Writers interested in the 
comic books should make the change in Author & 
Journalist’s’ August listing. Alan Sulman, the 
former editor, has gone to Europe. 

— 

California Magazine is edited by Paul Pollock 
at 308 Watts Building, San Diego, Calif. Articles, 
for which $10 is paid, deal with various subjects 
relating to California. Black-and-white photo- 
graph and transparencies are used. 

— Av] — 

Today's Family, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, is soon to be added to the list of magazines 
distributed through chains of stores. The outlet 
for this publication will be the Woolworth stores, 
which some years ago had exclusive distribution 
for another home magazine but dropped it. 

Geraldine Rhoads, until recently editor of To- 
day’s Woman, will edit the magazine. The new 
publication will use fiction, verse, and articles of 
family appeal, including a great deal of home 
service copy. Short material is preferred. Better 
query Miss Rhoads about article ideas. 

— Av] — 

Ray Yarnell, for 29 years editor of Capper’s 
Farmer, has resigned for reasons of health. Ralph 
1.. Foster, who has been associated with the pub- 
lication some time, has been appointed managing 
editor. Articles and queries should be directed to 
him at 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. Capper’s 
Farmer continues to offer a limited market for 
short stories, not necessarily rural in setting, and 
for agricultural articles up to 1,500 words. The 
magazine demands authoritative stuff, and much 
of the non-fiction is written by specialists” in 
agricultural colleges in the Middle West, to 
which region the circulation is largely confined. 
Rates vary. A number of cartoons are ordered 
from roughs at $15 each. Cartoonists should avoid 
sophisticated urban themes and likewise lampoons 
of farmers. 

— Av] — 

Louis Ruppel, recently editor of Collier's, is 

now editor of the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
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What Editors Want 


75 West St.. New York 6. ‘This syndicate has been 
sold to the owners of Bell Syndicate and North 
American Newspaper Alliance. From writers it 
buys only continuing features of high standard. 

Music Journal, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, is in the market for articles of 
2,000-5,000 words on subjects of current musical 
interest. Photos are used, as are occasional car- 
toons on musical topics. Payment is at varying 
rates on publication. Address Margaret Maxwell, 
managing editor. 


— Ae] — 

Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, is one of the few magazines actively 
interested in serials. To be acceptable a serial 
must be of high quality and carry definite appeal 
to women. Lee Schryver is fiction editor of the 
magazine. 


— — 

Flying Models, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
is especially interested in original designs of fly- 
ing model airplanes by model builders. In query- 
ing, inclose photos and sketch and a résumé of 
performance, dimensions, records (if any). If a 
finished article is ordered, payment is $40-$125 on 
acceptance. 

This publication also wants how-to articles on 
such subjects as building lighter and_ stronger 
wings, improvising timing devices, etc. Nothing 
is wanted on running hobby shows, contests, or 
clubs. 

Address Ed Curly, technical editor. 

Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
wants photos and picture stories of broad general 
interest to high school youth as well as pictures 
of high school activities, sports, personalities. 
Payment $10 per photo, on publication. The 
magazine uses some cartoons by students—no arti- 
cles by anybody. Glenn Hanson is editor. Note 
the change of address from Minneapolis, Minn. 

The St. John Publishing Company, 545 Fitth 
Ave., New York 17, publishers of Magazine Digest 
and many other periodicals, will bring out this 
fall a new magazine of realistic, modern, hard- 
boiled detective and mystery fiction in the Ray- 
mond Chandler-Mickey Spillane-Wade Miller-Ken- 
neth Millar tradition. Title will be announced 
shortly. 

It is in the immediate market for fiction of this 
type from 1,000 to 20,000 words, and promises 
prompt decisions on all submissions. It will also 
use an occasional offtrail detective or mystery 
story, and an occasional non-action deductive 
story, but the emphasis will be on the tough, 
hard-boiled story. No poetry, non-fiction, or car- 
toons. 

Payment will be 2c-5c a word, on acceptance, 
and will increase as circulation permits. Address 
David Redstone. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 


Writers should distinguish between Little Folks 
and The Little Folks, both Sunday school papers 
and both edited in Minneapolis. The two are 
quite separate. The former is edited by the Rev. 
Gerald Giving, 425 S$. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15; 
the latter by Mrs. C. Vernon Swenson, 2445 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis 4. While both are for very 
young children, the practiced writer of juveniles 
will be able to discern differences through exam- 
ining the magazines—a necessary practice (if we 
may remind writers again) in the case of all pub- 
lications. 

— Atv] — 

Hugh Layne is editor of the new Man’s Day, 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. The magazine is 
in the market for authentic, exciting non-fiction 
on war, adventures, sports, etc., preferably bylined 
by the man who had the experiences. Query with 
outline. 

— Ae] — 

Country Gentleman is in the market for fiction, 
particularly in the shorter lengths. Preference is 
for adventure and mystery—nothing recondite or 
sophisticated. Address the fiction editor, Jean 
Hulburd, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5. 

— Ab] — 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., is in the market for articles 1,000-2,000 words 
on cat care, cat personalities, cat history, and cat 
breeding. Especially it wants outstanding photo 
stories. Verse about cats, four to 20 lines, is also 
published. Payment on acceptance: articles $5- 
$12.50 each; photos $3-$5; verse 10c a line. Ray- 
mond D. Smith is editor. 


The Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J., wants thumbnail sketches of 
150-200 words of locksmiths in various parts of 
the United States but exclusive of the areas of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Detroit. Each sketch should empha- 


size home life, hobbies, and technical and civic 
activities and must be accompanied by a photo- 
graph of the locksmith. 
and photo, immediately on acceptance. 
M. L. 


The rate is $10 for sketch 
Address 
Singer, editor. 


THEY ARTICHOKE 


By ELEANOR GiBBs 


The Poet's beet before he starts: 

It's dithcult to sprout 

A thought that hasn't gone to seed 
Or has been hit by drought. 

He digs a gem from out his file 
And prunes each “babbling brook”; 
He weeds a crop of adjectives, 

And doesn’t overlook 

The line of corn; he cuts the length, 
And peppers all with wit. 

Then plows through every market list 
To find where it will fit. 


But every editor will squash 

And border it with clips; 

He'll spill some ink, and soil it with 
A row of fingertips, 

Then shovel it into the file 

And when the season’s past 

To sell it to somebody else 

He'll rake it out, at last. 

They ought to go endive right off 
‘The Empire State, the drips; 

And furthermore, they artichoke 
On their réjection slips. 


William Waugh, editor of Better Farms and 
Homes, 3132 M. St., N.W., Washington, D. C., is 
looking for articles of 900-1,400 words “directly 
slanted toward helping farmers make better 
farms”; also farm success stories with a “how it 

was done” angle. Payment is lc a word up, on 
publication. The magazine pays $1 each for tim@®, 
labor-, or money-saving farm hints. 

— Ae] 

The New York Mirror states that it does net 
pay for verse. ‘The considerable amount it pub 
lishes is contributed by the authors. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
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cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘‘systems, plans,’ courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 
and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work 
as outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
discover ——_ sources for story moterial. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important 
to you—youw will b salable. To make this training program accessible to any writer, 
| have set the price at $1.00 a copy postpaid. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, CALIFORNIA 


— 


The Little Magazines 


[Continued from Page 10] 


The Antioch Review, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
PFCA; pays. 


The aa 2316 Palm St., St. Louis 7, Mo. PA. (Religious; 
socialistic. 


Approach, Wallingford, Pa. PFCA. (Occasional.) 

The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center Station, No. Hol- 
lywood, Calif. PF. 

Arena, P. O. Box 6188, Te Aro, Wellington, New Zealand. 
PFCA. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. PFCA. 

Artisan, 40 Fi Rd., S ycroft, Liverpool, England. P. 

Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. PC. 


Big Laurel Leaves, Big Laurel College, Big Laurel, Va. (An- 
nounced, but no issues as yet.) 


The Blue Guitar, 116 So. Union Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. PF. 
The Bridge, Box 340, Rt. 1, Eagle Creek, Ore. PFC 
Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. PA. 


iB Constion Poetry Magazine, Box 803, Postage Station B, Otta- 
ya, Ont., Canada. PC; pays. 


Calamus, Box 258, Kulpsville, Pa. 
Candor, Dexter, Mo. PFCA. 


The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. PFCA. 


PFCA. (Novice work.) 
(Novice work.) 


The Carolina Quarterly, P. O. 
@arolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. PFC 
Catacomb, 22 Cottesmore Gardens, London, W. 8, England. 
PFCA; pays. (Religious.) 


Chrysalis, 20 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. PA; pays. (Stresses 
Musical matters.) 


City, 37 Rose St., Chippendale, N.S.W., Australia. PFCA. 
City Lights, 580 Washington St., San Francisco 8, Calif. PFCA. 
Quarterly, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


= 1117, University of North 


Colonnade, 18 St. Leonard's Terrace, London, S. W. 3, Eng- 
d. PFCA. 


Concern, 69A Chesterton Road, Cambridge, England. PFCA. 


_Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Baltimore 10, Md. P. 
fagazine in annual book format.) 


Contemporary Verse, 2348 Nelson Ave., West Vancouver, B.C., 
Ganada. P. (Canadian contributors.) 


|Contact, 28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto 3, Ont., Canada. 
Cornucopia, 459 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis 8, Md. P. 


PAC. 


“It’s about a slick dame that has an old beg 
a stepmother.” 


The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. P; pays. 


Decade of Short Stories, 20915 Van Owen St., Canoga Park, 
Calif. FC. 


The Deer and Dachshund, Lock Box 1B, Ranchos de Taos, 
. M. PFCA. 


The Delphic Review, Hampshire, England. PFCA. 


N 


Departure, Merton College, Oxford, England. PFCA. 
Diameter, 161 Remsen St., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥Y. PFCA. 


Discovery, Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
PFC; pays. 


Doubt, Box 192, Grand Central Annex, New York. PA. (Fort- 
ean Society.) 


Driftwind, Doyle Ave., Winchendon, Mass. P. 
Dublin Magazine, 2 Crow St., Dublin, Ireland. PFCA. 
Epos, Lake Como, Fla. P. 


Epoch, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. PFCA. 


Essence, 573 Orange St., New Haven 11, Conn. P. 
6565 Wind Rd., Seattle 5, Wash. P. 


Fantasma, 11 North Ave., West Morthing, Sussex, England. 
PFCA. (Social protest.) 


The Fawnlight, 430 So. 19th Ave., Maywood, Ill. P. 

Florida Magazine of Verse, P. O. Box 6, Winter Park, Fla. P. 
Folio, 4834 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 40. P. 
Four Winds, 3 Liberty St., Gloucester, Mass. 


PFCA. 


Furioso, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. PFCA; pays. 

Gambit, 351 E. 56th St., New York 22. PFCA. 

The Georgia Review, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. PFCA; 
pays. 


The Glass, 183 Long Road, Lowestoft, Suffolk, England. PF. 
Goad, Box 392, Sausalito, Calif. PFA. 


Sg Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest Blvd., Columbus 12, Ohio. 


The Grundtvig Review, 
PFCA. (Social questions.) 


Gryphon, 201 E. Demiston, Clayton 5, Mo. P. 
The Harp, Box 1565, Billings, Mont. P. 
— and Now, Box 71, Sy ds St., Auckland 


Box 340, Rt. 1, Eagle Creek, Ore. 


New Zealand. 


Hippocrene, P. O. Box 568, Delray Beach, Fla. (Dormant tem- 
porarily.) 

The Hopkins Review, Box 1227, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. PFCA; pays. 
The Humanist, 117 Geere St., Yellow Springs, Ohio. PA. 


The Hudson Review, P. O. Box 45, Village Station, New York 
14, N. Y. PFCA; pays. 


Idiom, Box 86, Passaic, N. J. PFCA. (Experimental.) 
Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore, Md. P. 


Index to Little Magazines, 2679 S. York St., Denver 10, Colo. 
(Annual index of contributions to selected little magazines; no 
original publication.) 

Inferno, P. O. Box 5030, San Francisco, Calif. 
mental verse.) 

Interim, Box 24, Farrington Hall, U: y of Washingt 
Seattle 5, Wash. PFCA. 

Intersection, Box 1978, University Circle, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
PFCA. 

Intro Magazine, P. O. Box 860, Grand Central Station, New 
York 16. PFCA. 

Irish Writing, 14 Adelaide St., Cork, Ireland. PFCA. 
contributors.) 

Janus, c/o Daniel Mauroc, Hotel du Languedoc, 3 Rue Gui- 
sarde, Paris 6e, France. PFC. 

Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. P. 


The Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
PFCA. (Annual.) 


P. (Experi- 


(Irish 
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Review, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. PFCA; 


The Kenyon 
pays. 
Landfall, 31 Royal Terrace, Dunedin, New Zealand. (New Zea- 
land contributors.) 
Language, Box 5097, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. PFCA. 
La Petite, 530 Moyer Ave., Alma, Mich. P. (Very brief work.) 


The Last Call, 1710 Polk Ave., Houston 3, Tex. PA. (Social 
comment.) 

The Laughing Horse, c/o Spud Johnson, Taos, N. M. PFCA. 
(Soon to be revived.) 


Lifeline Quarterly Review, 20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 
England. PFCA; pays. 


The Lyric, 969 Fifth Ave., New York 7. PC. 

Manus, P. O. Box 112, El Sereno Station, Los Angeles 32, 
Calif. A. (Social protest.) 
a 44 Cholmley Gardens, London, N.W. 6, England. 


832 . New York 3, N. Y. 


Masses 
PFCA (Marxist ) 


rege University of Melbourne, Carlton N. 3, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. PFCA. 


Merlin, Paris 5e, 
France. 


Librarie Mistral, 37 Rue de la Bucherie, 
FCA; pays. 


Measure, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, Ml. PFCA; pays. 
New Foundations, 575 Avenue of the Americas, New York. 


PCA. (Marxist.) 
New Mexico eaerertye University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M. PFCA; pay: 


New-Story, 6 Blvd. Poissonniere, Paris 9e, France. F. 


New World Writing, c/o New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. PFCA. 


, a 30 Healey St., South Wigston, Leicester, Eng- 
and. P. 


Nimbus, 20 Shipley House, Albion Ave., London. S.W. 8, Eng- 
land. PF. 


Nine, 69 Grosvenor Rd., Tunbridge Wells, England. PFCA. 
Ninepence, 490 Holdenhurst Rd., Bournemouth, England. PC. 


Northern Review, 2475 Van Horne, Apt. 5, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. PFCA. 


Outposts, 31 Dulwich Village, London, S.E. 21, England. PC. 
Partisan Review, 30 W. 12th St., New York. PFCA; pays. 
Origin, 51 Jones Ave., Dorchester 24, Mass. PFCA. 

The Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. PFCA; pays. 
Pegasus, 39 Bedford St., New York 14. PC. 


a Washington University P. O., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Pharos, 83 So. Hill Park, London, N.W. 3, England. PFCA. 
Phylon, Atlantia University, Atlanta 3, Ga. PFCA. 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. PC. 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. PCA; pays. 

Peetry, 48 Ulleries Rd., Olton, Birmingham 26, England. PCA. 


oat Book Magazine, 248 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


New York 17. PC. 
P. 


Poetry Chapbook, 227 E. 45th St., 


Ireland. (Irish 


Cork, 


Poetry Ireland, 15 Adelaide St., 


writers.) 


Poetry Manchester, Carrington Cottage, Leigh Rd., Lancashire, 
England. P. 


‘oetry —— 7 Crown Passage, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1, 
England. PCA 


Poetry Scotland, 240 Hope St., Glasgow, Scotland. P. (Scottish 
writers.) 


Poetry & Poverty, 28a Belsize Sq., N.W. 3, England. PC. 
The Poet, 108 Elder St., Glasgow, S.W. 1, Scotland. P. 
Prairie Wings, Box 3, Williston, N. D. P. 


aa Schooner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Prospect, 27 Norfolk Rd., London, N.W. 8, England. P. 


Proteus Quarterly, Spring Valley, N. Y. PFCA. 


I, 134-10 Campbell Ave., St. John’s, 


Protoco! 
Canada. PFCA 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 

Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 
5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 
Poetry. 


Catal t. 
AGNES M. REEVE, CRITIC. 


Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


Newfoundlaad, 


NEED HELP? 


CRITICISM © REWRITING © TYPING 
Information Promptly Furnished 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


COLLABORATION 
that ives your 


sto 
PUNCH — VITALI — APPEAL 
CRISP DIALOG — LIVING CHARACTERS 
The cost is $10 up to 5000 words 
Novels, novelettes — $2 per. thousand words 
| rewrite important scenes 
and show you the rest 
Extremely service 
BAYARD "D. 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


25c WILL TELL YOU 


Send 25c today for a copy of REPORT TO WRITERS 
Magazine. As you turn its pages they will tell you 
why so many writers find this new magazine so in- 
spiring and helpful. ‘’Your new departures and big- 
name writers are bound to put you over the top,”’ 
writes N.C.N. of Arizona. Just slip 25 cents into an 
envelope with your name and address and you will 
soon receive a copy. See how its features and de- 
partments are edited to help you WRITE and SELL 
fiction or non-fiction better. Address REPORT TO 
WRITERS, Dept. Y, 55 West 42nd St., New York 
36, 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories .. . articles... serials .. . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fi of Writing” 
ile Books M ipt Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


$ 3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send today for FREE ‘Confidential 
Contest Bulletin’ with winning 
helps for the bigges.« contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A Phila. 7, Pa. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 

write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 

Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDFPS CUMMINGS 

6840 Odin St., Studio 3, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! {! have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulors, FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


P. O. Box 146 New Uim, Minn. 
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SENTIMENTALIST 


By RuTH SEYMouR VESELY 


Whatever she writes 

In rhythm or prose, 

She ties up her thoughts 
With pretty pink bows, 
And some people dote on it, 
I suppose. 


Quarterly Review of oa Box 287, Bard College, Annan- 
daie-on-Hudson, N. Y. PFCA 


Quarto, The Friary Press, Dorchester, Dorset, England. P. 
Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont., Canada. PFCA. 
Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex. P. 


Recurrence, Room 540, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
P; pays 

Renascence, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
eee Magazine, saya’ Station, Box 208, New York 3. 
A. (Ph 


PFCA. 


(Philosophical anarchism.) 
Tenn. 


Retort, Bearsville, N. Y. PFCA. 
Sewanee Review, University of the South, Sewanee, 
PFCA; pays. 
Shenandoah, = 722, Washington & Lee Unive sity, Lexing- 
ton, Va. PFCA 
Simbolica, 67-38 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. PC. 


Southerly, c/o oa ee Association, University of Sydney, N.S. 
W., Australia. PFCA 


The Southwest eens Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
5, Tex. PFCA; pay: 


The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, Tl. PFCA. 
Stand, 14 Strathray Gardens, London, N.W. 3, England. P. 
Talisman, P. O. Box 8806, Denver 10, Colo. P. 


Trace, Box 1068, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Continuing bibliography 
of little magazines; no original publication.) 


Tr: eo 38 E. 57th St., New York 22. A. 
graphic arts.) 


Twentieth Century, 2679 S. York St., 
be announced fall, 1952.) 


21%, Apt. 10, 46 Bank St., New York 14. PFCA. 
— Nations Poetry Journal, P. O. Box 144, Baltimore 4, 


(Stresses 


Denver 10, Colo. (To 


University of Kansas City Review, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 4, Mo. PFCA. 


Upsurge, 509 S. 15th St., 
Variegation, Room 540, 124 W. 4th St., 
P; pays. 


Tacoma 3, Wash. PFCA. (Pacifist.) 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va. 
PFCA; pays. 


Visva- ween Quarterly, Santiniketan P. O., West Bengal, 


India 
Voices, Box C, Vinalhaven, Me. P. 


Vou, 1649, 1-nisi, Magome Ote, Tokyo, Japan. 
English.) 


Wake, 18 E. 198th St., New York. PFCA. 
We Offer, Poetry Guild, Holymoorside, Chesterfield, England. P. 


Western Humanities Review, 101 Library, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. PFCA. 


Western Review, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
PFCA; pays. 


Westminster Magazine, Station C, Box 142, Atlanta, Ga. P. 
Wildfire, 3233 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Tex. PFC. 


The Wind & the Rain, 15 Newton Court, London, W. 8, Eng- 
land. PFCA. 


Z Rang Window, 290 West End Lane, London, N.W. 6, England. 


(Some work in 


(Annual.) 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. PC. 


The Wooden Horse, 166 hyper A Rd., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
PFCA. (Restricted to writers of Zealand.) 


The Yale Review, P. O. Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
pays. 


Zero, 138-52 Elder Ave , 


PFCA; 
F.ushing 55, N. ¥. PFCA. 
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Books that will 
help writers 


In this column are reviews of important books 
of special interest to writers. As a service to its 
readers, Author & Journalist will supply any of 
these books at the publisher's price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


WRITING Fiction: THE TECHNIQUE OF THE CRAFT, 
by Robert Smith. 207 pp. World. $3.50. 


An outstanding discussion of the major prob- 
lems confronting the writer of fiction, including 
planning and plotting, characters, dialogue, style, 
even tricks. The author, a novelist and teacher, 
writes from a background of sympathy with the 
most diverse writers—Kafka and Dickens, Ring 
Lardner and Sean O’Casey. His book is not con- 
cerned with hard-and-fast rules but with helping 
each writer bring out his own possibilities. 


THE WorLp oF GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, edited by 
Charles Angoff. 490 pp. Knopf. $5. 


Here is a selection of nearly 500 pages from the 
work of the foremost American dramatic critic, 
embodying his views not only on the drama but 
on love, the Pilgrim Fathers, alcohol, magazines, 
novelists, poets, and innumerable other subjects. 
The mood is a civilized, realistic cynicism. Na- 
than’s long-time friend, Charles A'ngoff, made the 
selections and contributes an effective introduction 
in which he characterizes Nathan as “an American 
plus.” A book worth a writer’s study for both 
subject matter and style. 


Pusic Revations, by Edward L. Bernays. 377 pp. 
University of Oklahoma Press, $5. 

UNDERSTANDING PusBLic Opinion, by Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall. 698 pp. Macmillan. $5. 

PRAcTICAL PuBLIC RELATIONS, by Rex F. Harlow 
and Marvin M. Black. 422 pp. Harper. $5. 


Edward L. Bernays is the foremost public rela- 
tions expert in the world. His book traces briefly 
the history of public relations, then discusses its 
technique, its ethics, and its importance. There 
is no better reading for a young man or woman 
considering this profession. 

Doctor MacDougall’s Understanding Public 
Opinion is a detailed study of the mass mind with 
especial emphasis on the influence of newspapers. 
Aside from the main purpose of the book, there 
is a mass of interesting and often amusing folk- 
lore, superstitions, and taboos that should stimu- 
late a writer of fiction. 

Practical Public Relations is a definite how-to 
manual, especially as related to business enter- 
prises. It is full of techniques that have been used 
successfully by General Motors, Procter and Gam- 
ble, Standard Oil, and other big corporations. 
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FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 Page Copyrighted booklet helps solve 


writers’ toughest problems. How to develop 


story plots quickly and easily. 
Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada 
N. |. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 


WHAT CAN YOU BUY 
FOR 25 CENTS? 


You can buy a single copy of REPORT TO WRITERS © 
Magazine and learn why this new publication has 
won such wide favor among beginner and selling 
writers of all kinds. ‘Yours is so different it is like 
another type of reading,”’ writes J.O.M. of California. 
“It is refreshingly different,’’ B.W.B. of Montana 
writes us. Slip 25c into an envelope with your name 
and address and we will send you a copy. See how 
it is edited to help you WRITE and SELL better. 
Address REPORT TO WRITERS, Dept. Y, 55 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 


Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
1201 Walnut St. Columbia, Mo. — 


TRY THE cure WHO WROTE THE PRIZE- _ NOVEL 
HE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDEN 
For coaching by a Por Chicago class. moe N. 4 Writers’ Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOK 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) bikvabenaeks $1.00 
2—WRITERS: YOURSEL 2.00 
3—WRITERS: P ! (Plots for everything).......... 

4—WRITERS MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 2.00 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explai «--. 3.00 
6—WRITE LEARN EARN! (New approac. writing). 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel)..... 3.50 


For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who in the Midwest. 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


NOOHA TAGA—2: writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San Antonio 
Texas 
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14 
14 3898 Chase Street 


Competent assistance on all publicity- 
promotional problems. Ten years’ qualified ex- 
perience “Promoting Names You KNOW.” Rea- 
sonable rates for beginners and established pro- 
‘fessionals. Send stamp (please) and background 
data for an initial “talk-over.” Write your success 
with publicity. 

N. MARGRET SEVETSON 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PUBLICITY: 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, expertly, according to editerial requirements. 

Promptness a specialty—one week service guaran- 

teed. 60c per 1000 words—50c above 10,000. 

Included free: extra first and last sheets and carbon. 
Shirley M. Mooney 


Howkins, Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


14 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 10 
14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate al! grueling 10 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 19 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 10 
14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 19 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 19 
14 individual style. Limited agency service to students. 19 
14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 10 
Geo. M. Osborne 


Denver 14, Colorado 


GHOSTWRITER 

Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
HO. Correspondence requires return post- 


NATALIE NEWELL 
Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


= 
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SEND 25c and SEE 


Send 25c for a copy of REPORT TO WRITERS Mag- 
azine and see for yourself why so many writers praise 
this new magazine so highly. “It supplies that so 
important personal interest and encouragement every 
beginning writer needs,’ says S.H.T. of Canada. You 
will find the “‘know-how’’ of successful writers and 
editors. You will be pleased with its practical fea- 
tures designed to help you WRITE and SELL better. 
Just send 25c¢ with your name and address today for 
@ single copy to REPORT TO WRITERS, Dept. Y, 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Contests; news 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 255 
Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapid 3, Mich., has an- 
nounced its biennial fiction award of $5,000, half 
an outright cash prize, half an advance of royal- 
ties on an edition of 10,000 copies. MSS. should 
be preferably between 70,000 and 100,000 words 
and should “depict the Christian faith as it may 
be dramatized in human life.” The contest closes 
September 1, 1953. 

— Ab] — 


Freedoms Foundation, which offers numerous 
awards, has added this year a separate category 
for original unpublished MSS. up to 1,000 words 
dealing with freedom and the American Way of 
Life. Top award is $1,000 and honor medal; 
there are 20 awards of $100 and medal each. 
Awards in other fields cover advertising cam- 
paigns, cartoons, published articles and editorials, 
photographs, sermons and other addresses, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and television programs. 
School awards are also made. The total of all 
awards is around $100,000. Data are obtainable 
from W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa. Entries close November 


Il. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., has announced 
its tenth national play competition. Prizes are 
$200 and $75 for originals, $150 and $75 for adapta- 
tions. Plays must cover approximately 1 hour 
45 minutes playing time. They must be ready for 
production but may or may not have been pro- 
duced. The competition closes January 31, 1953. 
Full details are obtainable from the Executive 
Secretary, 1385 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

— Ae] — 


The dAreher, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center 
Station, North Hollywood, Calif., offers prizes 
including merchandise and cash up to $10. Awards 
are for couplets, quatrains, verse with head rhymes 
in couplets, etc. Archer Tall Tales and Liars 
Contest, closing November 15, is for prose only, 
under 300 words; prizes, $10, $5, books. Better 
write Wilfred and Elinor Brown, the editors, if 
you want full data on the contests. 


Ae] — 


The Midwestern Writers’ Conference with head- 
quarters in Chicago has suspended activities for 
at least the time being. Mrs. Alice Manning 
Dickey, author and former magazine editor, who 
directed the conference for 12 years and also gave 
it substantial financial support, has retired. 

Ae] — 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission is seeking 
medical record librarians for the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Public Health Service, and the De- 
partment of Defense. Applicants are judged on 
the basis of their education and experience in 
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medical record library work—there is no written 
examination. Salaries are from $3,410 to $7,040 
a year. Address the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

— Av] — 

Asociacion Interamericana de Escritores has been 
organized by writers in several Latin American 
countries to promote the interests of authors. It 
has no linguistic barriers, but currently in the 
United States it would seem to be of interest pri- 
marily to writers who read and correspond in 
Spanish as well as English. The offices are at 
Humberto lo, 431 (Casilla de Correo 4852), 
Buenos Aires, Republica Argentina. 


You Gotta Have Stamina 


{Continued from Page 15] 


Gentleman or Roger Williams Riis to make the 
Reader's Digest. They have reached the top. 
We've still got a goal to gain. 

One day I wrote an article on Chicago’s under- 
ground railroad and Railroad Magazine sent me 
a check of $28. I was being promoted—but slow. 
For I had been writing and studying a dozen 
years. Then came a check from America for an 
article on the proposed subway under the English 
Channel. A few weeks following that, the Catholic 
Digest sent me a check for $40 for a reprint of the 
article. 

Ah, success in great hunks! 

Meanwhile I had been working on the story of 
Casey Jones and a Catholic magazine, the Francis- 
can Message, sent me $15. The Catholic Digest 
— it, this time to the tune of $50. 

I kept plodding along. Fifteen years and a top 
of $50 represented my take. But the little checks 
for $5 and $10 added a little to my income and a 
million to my ego. 

For the first six years, not one manuscript in a 
hundred stuck. I was going in the hole for postage 
and stationery. But by now I have taken many 
more shekels out of the post office than I have 
taken in. 

However, not all my pay has been in the coin 
of the realm. I get just as much kick out of pub- 
licizing something worth while in the community 
as I would in a check for $100. Five million 
people have read about a prominent 4-H leader 
in my community in farm and religious magazines. 
Altogether, I have received about $100 for some 
10 articles about her. 

I once wrote a “no payment” magazine item 
about the singing abilities of a young woman in 
our church. The pastor of a large church in the 
adjoining state of Ohio wrote asking to preach 
in the little church of his childhood and to hear 
our soloist sing. We advertised the meeting well 
and a modest girl, about whom half a million 
people had read, arose from our midst to sing 
beautifully to a crowded house. She was thrilled 
beyond description by the given her. 
To me, these things are greater than filthy lucre. 

But I still have to buy stamps, you know. It’s 
a tough life, mates, this mediocrity. 
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$2000 in prizes for short stories 
by unknown writers 


criticism, editing, revision of your short 
hose connor to the market level. For the 


best 

totaling $2000. Get your story to us today 
criticism, revision suggestions, $5.00 for cach story. That 
is your only qualifying fee. Stamp for particulars. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY AGENCY 
P. 0. Box 38 ta, G 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories— 
some of them paying high prices. My streamlined Course of 
Instruction has helped many non-professional writers to write 
and sell this type of fiction. If you have some writing eae 


I ogee YOU how to do so. Write for full particulars and 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A Green Street 


easy 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 


“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS” 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Word: 
will re-write your eich, short story or 
novel and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more 
Promising piece of work. Besides going over your script 
word-by-word and showing you how you can strengthen 


its sales appeal, ! will also discuss it constructively in 
“personalized” 
our writing problems? 
HUNTINGTON MOODY 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


one of my 
What are 


G 
WHITTIER HILL, 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads te publicati 
Former teacher of fiction, author, and editor with — 
publishing house experience will analyze mss., or 
collaborate with writers in need of professional “helps 
Marketing. New York contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, iwineill 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neot 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

| A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


OCTOBER: RED FEATHER MONTH 


Give Generously to Your Town's 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


and 
UNITED DEFENSE FUND ACTIVITIES 
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WRITE SONGS? 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips —- Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methads. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speec 


hes, 
t i 
1051.95 0 thomand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Cali 


AFRAID OF GHOSTS? 


Then you have been in contact with the wrong kind! 

Ill write that story for you! Why beat your brains 

out? Let me carry the responsibility! Send me a 

story with postage included and I'll quote you at no 

cost! Fair? Okay, I’Il be looking for the story, pal. 
Cc. C. WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, Complete with samples. 50 mar- 
kets, to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 tod 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


rewrites, 


P. O. Box 146 New Ulm, Minn. 


A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


Be a crusader in defending our basic laws of life, as 
exemplified in the teachings of my forth-coming book, 
“The Storm at Sea.’ Read the thrilling drama, when men 
sought God in prayer when all seemed lost. Read His 
answer in one of the most gripping tales of the sea. A 
aed carried to its fulfillment on land and sea which will 
gui all governments on the road to peace and prosperity 
and not of war 


FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St. Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Social @ 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Iatroductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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One day about midway my writing career so far, 
a slender envelope came to my house from True. 
My wife opened it through curiosity—then could 
not believe what she saw. “Come here,” she 
yelled to my boy, “and see if this check is for $75 
or $7.50.” 

It was for $75. 


gods 


4 
7 


“What | want is something like ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’ only with an atomic background.” 


Twenty years have passed since, uneducated in 
sentence structure and thoroughly unacquainted 
with writing technicalities, I descended upon 
defenseless editors and began trying to market my 
stuff. Twenty years and I haven't cashed a $100 
writer’s check yet. 

I still believe I have what it takes to reach the 
top. At 48, I look back over my 20-year career 
and try to add things up. They add as slowly as 
the mills of the gods grind. According to the Bible 
allotment of time on this orb, I have 22 years be- 
fore me. And I have a lot of stamina. I am still 
driving. 

The notes and letters of encouragement from 
Harper's, the Country Gentleman, the Reader’s 
Digest, and such high-ranking magazines renew 
my determination to ride the rainbow some day. 
But I’m going to keep working for the railroad. 
For until I do become a “professional,” I must 
earn my bread by the sweat of my face. 

At present, my two books, Parsonage Pilgrims, 
and Pioneering Through the Alleghanies, are 
gathering dust on the basement shelves. Rejected 
a time or two each, I am waiting until I get better 
heeled to pay their freight about the country. 

While I am en route to the top, if you should 
happen to be riding over any of the switches in 
the tracks of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
running from tidewater Virginia to Chicago, you 
can say to your seat mate, “The chances are even 
that an author helped make this switch.” 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency com- 
mission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remittance 
must reach us by the 28th of the month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display advertising only. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., 
Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


BLUE GUITAR, modern poetry review. Sample 25c. 
Union Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
ON JUVENILE The meat o cow’ 
ind books. Only 35¢ in coin. Tucker, 5718 N 
City Bivd., Temple City, California. 


116 S. 


for quick reference? send for WR WRITE! 
Specialized — Service, Div. A-3, 809 Bank 
Bidg., Warren, Ohi 
“— CHARACTER TRAITS—Build conflict, plots, charac- 
.00. Vanweg Press, 51 East Walnut, Pasa- 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under a sonable plan. Send for 
— Big Mountain Press, "3686. So. York, Denver 10, 
‘olo. 


—o— 


WRITERS’ AND CONTEST COURSES bought, sold. 111 A 
San Antonio, Texes. 


MARKETS 
s. Instructions and markets sent 
ive, Willmar, Minn. 
FREE BOOK “S05 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
—_o— 
JUVENILE MARKETS—Complete, up-to-date m 
no stamps. R. Elam, 1434 Pook Cliff las, 
‘exas. 


$10 A WEEK writi 
for 25¢. Charles ‘Oliv 


a WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Supp! ply GLC with original articles, cartoons, stories, poems. 
Fillers especially need Get sample 25¢ giver. MePlast. 
ens, TKAJ-609 West First, Los Angeles, Ca 


OPPORTUNITIES 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell os 


—_— as possible? Find answer my ad, magazine, 
page 28. NATALIE NEWELL, titer. 

LIARS! Tall Tales Contest closes Nov. 15. Details with 


THE ARCHER ($1 = or send stamped re- 
turn envelope to P. Victory Center Sta., 
North Hollywood, cant, ae “125 Cliches,” 15¢ (coins 
or stamps) and return envelope. 
HOW to yg and SELL Business Magazine Articles, with 
Dime for details. Murphy, Box 
2665 A, Lokewood, Ohio. 


1F YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
eorn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and 
duplicating comic cartoons for 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Asgyle 19, Wisconsin. 
PAY DAY EVERY DAY WITHOUT Fs ge YOUR HOME 
by Box 447, Longmont Co Send $1.00 to Strickland’s, P.O. 
Colo., for complete, proven 
for establishing your own clipping bureau. 
WRITE FOR PAY Easiest Way. 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


Particulars free. Ralph 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! a Pay Cash! Outfit, 25c! Hirsch, 
Spring-Valley 2, N. 
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PERSONALS 


SOMEONE TO CARE. Join The Friendship Club. Write 
— Kay, 721 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wn. Postage 


SERVICES 


ZINC CUTS of attractive Children’s Feature, previously 
syndicated, availcbie for use in Commercial Publicity. Or 
for book. Description and sam prints upon request. 
Address: Peggy Penn Harvey (poet-artist), 2003 Schubert 
Ave., Vernon, British Columbia. 


FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 
Mailed 4 on heavy F. Cunningham, 


—o— 
NOW! SAVE MONEY! THRIFTY RIBBON REJUVENATOR 


revives faded Typewriter ribbons. ive co or colors. 
Order 2 oz. btl. now and receive beautiful plastic utility 


box. Both items postpaid only $1. Satisfaction Guoran- 
teed or return for refund. Model Service, 216 W. joa 
son, Chicago 6. 
—_o— 
ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00. Returnable. Zin- 
man, 215A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. g 
VICE FOR SUCCESS, only $ experie’ 
rence, 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


—o— 


FOTOSTAMPS. STAMP-SIZE. 100 Black/White, $1.75. Gray 
Moody, Whittier Hill, Amesbury, Mass. ‘ 


COMING! 


In Author & Journalist 


How to Write a TV Script, by Eric 
Heath 

How-to Articles on the Pulps, Serious 
Verse, Light Verse, Fact Articles 


— PLUS — 


August Derleth’s brilliant continuing series On 
Becoming a Writer 

More of Catherine Barrett's incomparable stud- 
ies of story structure 

Lists of hundreds of markets for all types of 
manuscripts 

Make sure of receiving AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 

IST every month—use the coupon below. 

(Single copies, including back numbers if avail- 

able, 25c each.) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 

Topeka, Kansas 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
_.$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 

$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


Street 


— 
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sales. Ask to see 


In your search for a publisher, don’t be misled 
by generalities about publicity, advertising and 
ee proof’ of sales. Remember, 
much publicity and advertising can be worthless 
when it comes to selling books. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and DADDY WAS 
AN UNDERTAKER is only the lotest in this 
list. Other Vantage books that have chalked 
up big sales — to mention only a few — 
include A YANK ON PICCADILLY, by C. L. 
McDermott (also sold to Popular Library for 
a 25¢ pocket book—first printing, 150,000); 
THE GIRL FROM RUBY’S, by Chet Nichols; 
UNDER THE DRYER, by Patricia J. Riker; , 
THIS IS OUR LAND, by Lillian Dean; HOL- r 
LYWOOD, U. S. A., by Alice Evans Field. ‘ 


Vantage Press is interested in creative work of 


every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry that : 


Three printings before publication—two already sold out—that’s the 
remarkable sales record of DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, by 
McDill McCown Gassman .. . sure-fire proof that Vantage Press not 
only publishes books, but SELLS them! Free brochure tells how we can 


publish your book. . . . 


tising and sales action—the kind of 


First Printing. 2000 copies 
Second Printing ___ ___3000 copies action that has made Vantage Press 
Third Printing — _.5000 copies one of America’s leading cooperative 


DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, by 
McDill McCown Gassman, was pub- 
lished in June, 1952. Even before the 
book came from the printer, the first 
two editions were sold out. And the 
way DADDY is selling right now, the 
third edition won’t last long, either. 


Here is a fine book that got off to 
the right start with aggressive adver- 


authors. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
that has worked so well for so many Vantage 


publishers. Mrs. Gassman is not the 
only author whose entire first edition 
was sold out by the vigorous promo- 
tion of Vantage Press—a few others 
are listed below. 

Right now, if you are looking for a 
book publisher, mail the coupon for 
our 24-page, illustrated brochure tell- 
ing about our successful cooperative 
publishing plan. 


Write for our 24-page illustrated bro- 


chure, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It’s free. Mail the coupon below, or send a post- 
card to Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB2, Vantage Press, 
nc., 120 W. 31 St., 


New York 1, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


me 


Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., 


BB2 
New York 1 


| If on the West Coast: | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB2 
6356 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page, il- 


lustrated brochure, 
a Publisher.” 


“To the Author in Search of 


measures up to certain standards. We would like 
to see even those manuscripts that have been 
rejected by other publishers. For publishing his- 
tory is filled with examples of blunders that pub- 
lishers have made in rejecting books which later 
soared to popularity. 


Zone__._ State 


Oo ! am working on a manuscript 


(0 have a completed manuscript 


Another VANTAGE author hits the jackpot! 

; 


